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TYE 
TWENTY-FIRST BOOK 
OF THE 


ODYSSEY. 


THE ARGUMENT. 
re 


THE BENDING “OR ULYSSES’S BOW. 


PENELOPE, to put an end to the solicitation of the suitors, pro- 
poses to marry the person who shall first bend the bow of 
Ulysses, and shoot through the ringlets. After their attempts 
have proved ineffectual, Ulysses taking Eumzus and Philetius 
apart, discovers himself to them; then, returning, desires leave 
to try his strength at the bow, which, though refused with 
indignation by the suitors, Penelope and Telemachus cause | 
to be delivered to his hancs. He bends it immediately, and 
shoots through all the rings. Jupiter in the same instant thun- 
ders from heaven: Ulysses accepts the omen; and gives a sign 
to Telemachus, who stands ready armed at his side. 





BOOK XXI. 


Anp Pallas now, to raise the rivals’ fires, 

With her own art Penelope inspires. 

Who now can bend Ulysses’ bow, and wing 

The well-aim’d arrow through the distant ring, 

Shall end the strife, and win th’ imperial dame; 5 

But discord and black death await the game! © 
The prudent queen the lofty stair ascends; 

At distance due a virgin-train attends: 

A brazen key she held, the handle turn’d, 

With steel and polish’d elephant adorn’d: 10 

Swift to the inmost room she bent her way, 

‘Where safe repos’d the royal treasures lay ; 

There shone high-heap’d the labour’d brass and 

‘ - “oe; 
And there the bow which great Ulysses bore, 
And there the quiver, where now guiltless slept 15 
' ‘Those winged deaths that many a matron wept. 
This gift, long since, when Sparta’s shores he 
trod, . 


+ On young Ulysses Iphitus bestow’d: 


8 


Beneath Orsilochus’s roof they met; 

One loss was private, one a public debt: 20 

Messena’s state from Ithaca detains 

Three hundred sheep, and all the shepherd-swains; 

And to the youthful prince to urge the laws, 

The king and elders trust’ their common cause. 

But Iphitus employ’d og other cares, 25 

Search’d the wide country for his wand’ring mares, 

And mules, the strongest of the lab’ring kind; 

Hapless to search! more hapless still to find! 

For jarneying on to Hercules, at length 29 

That lawless wretch, that man of brutal strength, 

Deaf to heav'n’s voice, the social rite transgrest; 

And for the beauteous mares destroy’d his guest: 

He gave the bow; and on Ulysses’ part 

Receiv’d a pointed sword and missile dart: 

Of luckless friendship on a foreign shore $5 

Their first, last pledges! for they met no more, 

The bow, bequeath’d by this unhappy hand, 

Ulysses bore not from his native land; 

Ner in the front of battle taught to bend; 

But kept, in dear memorial of his friend. 40 
Now gently winding up the fair asccnt, 


By nfapy an éasy step the matron went; 


4 
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Then o’er the pavements glides with grace divine: 

(With polish’d oak the level pavements shine) 

The folding gates a dazzling light display’d, 45 

With pomp of various architrave o’erlaid. 

The bolt, obedient to the silken string, 

Forsakes the staple as she pulls the ring; 

The wards respondent tp the key turn round; 

The bars fall back; the flying valves resound: 50 

Loud’as a bull inakes hill and valley ring, 

So roar’d the lock when it releas’d the spring. 

She moves majestic through the wealthy room, 

Where treasur’d garments cast a rich perfume; 

There from the column where aloft it hung, 55 

Reach’d, in its splendid case, the bow unstrung: 

Across her knees she laid the well-known bow, 

And pensive sat, and tears began to flow. 

To full satiety of grief she mourns; 

Then silent, to the joyous hall returns, 60 

To.the proud suitors bears in pensive state 

Th’ unbended bow, and arrows wing’d with fate. 
Behind, her train the polish’d coffer brings,* 

Which held th’ alternate brass and silver rings. 

Full in the portal the chaste queen appears, 65 


And with her veil conceals the coming tes: 
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On either side awaits a virgin fair; 
While thus the matron, with majestic air: 

Say you, whom these forbidden walls inclose, 
For whom my victims bleed, my vintage flows; 70 
If these neglected, faded ‘charms can move? 

Or is it but a vain pretence, you love? 

If I the prize, if me you geek to-wife, 

Hear the conditions, and commence the strife: 
Who first Ulysses” wond’rous bew shall.bend, .75 
And through, twelve ringlets the fleet arfow send, 
Him ‘will I follow, and forsake my home;— ._ 
For him forsake this lov’d, this wealthy dome, — 
Long, long the scene of all my past delight, 

And still to last, the vision of my night! 80 

Graceful she said; and bade Eumeus show 
The rival peers the ringlets and the bow. : 
From his full eyes the tears -unbidden spring, 
Touch’d at the dear memorials of his king. 
Philetius too relents; but secret shed « = 85 
The tender drops. Antinous saw, and said: 

* Hence:to your fields, ye rustics! hence, away; 
Nor stain with grief the pleasures of the day: 
Nor to the royal heart recall in vain 
Toke remembrance of a perish’d man, 90 


1k 


Enough her precidis tearsalready flow— 

Or share the feast with due respect, or go 

To weep abroad, and leave to us the bow: 

No vulgar task! Ill suits this courtly crew 

That stubborn horn which brave Ulysses drew. 95 
T well remember (for I gaz’d him o’er 

While yet a child) whatemajesty he bore! 

And still, (all itifant as |. was) retain 

The port, the strength, the grandeur of the man. 

He said, but in his soul fond joys arise; 100 

And-his proud hopes already win the prize. 

To speed the flying shaft through ev’ry ring, 
Wretch! is not thine!—the arrows of the king 
Shall end those hopes, and fate is on the wing! 

Then thus Telemachus : Some god I find 105 

With pleasing phrenzy has possest my mind; 
When a lov,d mother threatens to depart, 

Why with this ill-tim’d gladness leaps my heart? 
Come then, ye suitors! and dispute a prize 
Richer than all th’ Achaian state supplies; 110 
Than all proud Argos, or Mycena knows, > 
Than all our isles or continents enclose: 

A woman matchless, and almost divine: 
Fit for the praise-of ev’ry tongue put mga 


12 

No more excuses then, no more delay; 115 
Haste to the trial—Lo! I lead the way. 
I too may try, and if this arm can wing 
The feather’d arrow through the destin’d ring, 
Then if no happier knight the conquest boast, 
T shall not sorrow for a mother lost; 120 
But blest in her, possess these arms alone, 
Heir of my father’s strength, as well as throne. 

He spoke; then rising, his broad.sword unbound, 
And cast his purple garment on the ground. 
A trenth he open’d; in a line he plac’d 125 
The level axes, and the points made fast. 
(His perfect skill the wond’ring gazers ey’d, 
The game as yet unseen, as yet untry’d.) 
Then, with a manly pace, he took his stand; 129. 
And grasp’d the bow, and twang’d it in his hand. 
Three times, with beating heart, he made essay ; 
Three tinfes, unequal to the task gave way: 
A modest boldness on. his cheek appear’d: . 
And thrice he hop’d, and thrice again he fear’d: 
The fourth had drawn it.—The great sire with joy 
Beheld; but with a sign forbade the buy. - 136 
His ardour straight th’ obedient prince supprest, 
Andar¥al, thus the suitor-train addrest: 


AL 


Oh lay the causé on youth yet immature! 
(For beav’n forbid, such weakness should endure) 
How shall this arm, unequal to the bow, . 141 
Retort an insult, or repel a foe? 
But you! whom heav’n with better nerves has blest, 
Accept the trial, and the prize contest. 
He cast the bow begre him; and apart 145 
_ Against the polish’d quiver propt the dart. 
Resuming then his seat, Eupithes’ son, 
The bold Antinous, to the rest beguh: 
‘ Erom where the goblet first begins to flow, 
From right ‘to left, in order take the bow; 150 
And prove your sev’ral strengths.’—The princes 
heard, 
And first Leiodes, blameless priest; appear'd: 
The eldest born of Oenops’ noble race, 
Whi next. thé goblet held his holy place. 
He, oly he, of all the suitor-throng, 155 
Their deegedetested, and abjur’d the wrong, 
. With tender hands the stubbora horn he strains; 
The stubborn horn resisted all his pains! 
Already in despair he gives it o’'er:— 
Take it who will; he ‘cries; I sitiv. SO moreAl 60 - 
" What num’rous déaths attend this fatal bor 





What-souls and Apitits shall it send below? - 
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Better indeed to die, and fairly give 

Nature her debt, than disappointed live ; 

With each new sun to some new hope a prey, 165 
Yet still to-morrow falser than to-day. 

How long in vain Penelove we sought? 

This bow shall ease us of that idle thought ; 

And send us with some ‘n¢mbler wife to live, 
Whom gold shall gain, or destiny shall give. 170 
Thus speaking, on the floor the bow he. plac’d 
(With rich irilay the various floor was ginedys 
At distance far the feather’d shaft he throws; - 

And to the seat returns. from whence he rose. 

To him Antinous thus with fury said: 175 
What words ill-omen’d from thy lips have fled? 
Thy coward-function ever is in fear; 

Those arms are dreadful which thou canst not bear, 
Why should this bow be fatal to the brave? 
Because the priest is born a peaceful slave. 180 
Mark then what others can—He ended there; 
Aiid bade Melanthius a vast pile’ prepare. 

He givés it instant flame: then fast beside 
Spreads‘o’er an ample board a bullock’s ‘hide. 
With melted Jardthey soak thé weapon o'er, "185 
CK ee Knot. and supple evry pore. 


ey 
Vain all their art, and all their strength as vain: 
The bow inflexible resists their pain. 
The force of great Eurymachus alone 
And bold Antinous, yet untried, unknown: 190 
Those only now remain’d ;—but those confest 
Of all the train the mightiest and the best. 

Then from the hall, arid from the noisy crew, 
The masters of the herd and flock withdrew. 
The king observes them: he the hall forsakes, 195 
And, past the limits of the court, o’ertakes, 
Then thus with accent mild Ulysses spoke: 
Ye faithful guardians of the herd and flock! 
Shall I the secret of my breast conceal; 
Or (as my soul now dictates) shall I tell? 200 
Say, should some fav’ring god restore again 
The lost Ulysses to his native reign? 
How beat youx hearts?—what aid would you afford? 
To the proud suitors; or your ancient lord? . 
Philzetius thus:—Oh were thy word not vain! 

Would mighty Jove restore that man again! 9206 
These aged sinews with new vigour strung 
Tn his blest cause should emulate the young, 
With equal vows Eamaus too implor’d a 
Each pow’r above, with wishes for his lord, 210 
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He saw their secret souls, and thus began: 
Those vows the gods avcord—behoid the man! 
Your own Ulysses! twice ten years detain’d 
By woes and wand’rings from big hapless land: 
Atlength he comes; but cemes despis’d, unknown; 
And finding faithful you, and you alone. 216 
All else have cast him froth their very thought; 
E’en in their wishes and their pray’rs forgot! 
Hear then, my frieuds! If Jove this arm succeed, 
And give yorf impious revellers to bleed, 220 
My care shall be, to biess your future lives 
With large possessions, and with faithful wive : 
Fast by my palace shall your domes ascend ; 
And each on young Telemachus attend, 

And each be call’d his brother, and my friend, 
To give you firmer faith, now trust your eye; 226 
Lo! the broad scar indented on my thigh, 
When with Autolycus’s sons, of yore, 

On Parnass’ top [ chas’d the tusky boar. 

His ragged vest then drawn aside disclos’d. 230 
The sign conspicuous, and the scar expos’d: 
Fager they view'd; with joy they stood ae 
Wipe penal eyes o’er a!l their master gaz’d 
Around his neck their longing arms they cast; 234 


His head, his shoulders, and his knees embrac’ d: 


ave 


Tears follow’d tears :—no word was in their pow’r; 

In solemn silence fell the kindly show’r. 

Theking too weeps, the king too grasps their hands, 

And moveless, as a marble fountain, stands, 239 
Thus had their joy wept down the setting sun, 

But first the wise man ceas’d, and thus begun: 

Enough—on other care® your thought employ ; 

For danger waits on all untimely joy. 

Full many foes, and fierce, observe us near: 

Some may betray, and yonder walls may hear, 245 

Re-enter then: not all at once; but stay 

Some moments you, and let me lead the way. 

* To me, neglected as I am, I know 

The haughty suitors will deny the bow; 

But thou, Eumzeus, as ’tis borne away, 250 

Thy master’s weapon to his hand convey. 

At ev’ry portal*let some matron wait; 

And each lock fast the well-compacted gate: 

Close let them keep, whate’er invades their ear; 

Tho arms, or shouts, or dying groans they hear, 

To thy strict charge, Philetius! we consign 256 

. The court’s main gate: to guard that pass be thine. 

This said, he first return’d: the faithful swhins 


At distance follow. as their kine ordains. 
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Before the flame Eurymachus now stands, 260 
And turns the bow, and chafes it with his hands: 
Still the tough bow unmov’d. The lofty man 
Sigh’d from his mighty soul, and thus began: 

I mourn the common eause: for, oh my friends ! 
On me, on all, what grief, what shame attends? 
Not the lost nuptials carfaffect me more 266 
(For Greece has beauteous dames on ev’ry shore), 
But baffled thus! confess’d so far below 
Ulysses’ strength, as not to bend his. bow! 

How shall all ages our attempt deride? 270 
Our weakness scorn?—Antinous thus replied: 

Not so, Eurymachus: that no man draws 
The wond’rous bow, attend another cause. 
Sacred to Phoebus is the solemn day, 274 
Which thoughtless we in games would waste away: 
Till the next dawn this ill-tim’d stfife forego, 
And here leave fixt the ringlets in a row. 

Now bid the sew’r approach; and let us join 

In due libations, and in rites divine: e 

So end our night: before the day shall spring, 280 
The hoicest of “rings let Melanthius bring: 

Lets ghen to Phoebus’ name the fatted thighs 
Feed the rich smokes, high-curling to the skies; 
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So shall the patron of these arts bestow 
(For his the gift) the skill to bend the bow. 285 
They heard well-pleas’d : the ready heralds bring 
The'cleansing waters from the limpid spring: 
The goblet high with rgsy wine they crown’d, 
In order circling to the peers around. 
That rite complete, upsrése the thoughtful man; 
And thus his meditated scheme began: 
If what I ask your noble minds approve, 
Ye peers and rivals in the royal love! 
Chief, if it hurt not great Antinous’ ear *. 
(Whose sage decision I with wonder hear) 295 
And if Eurymachus the motion please; 
Give heav’n this day, and rest the bow in peace. - 
To-morrow let your arms dispute the prize, 
And take it he, the favour’d of the skies! 
But since till then this trial you delay, 300 
Trust it one moment to my hands to-day: 
Fain would I prove, before your judging eyes, 
What once I was, whom wretched you despise ; 
If yet this arm its ancient force retain; 
Or if my woes (a Jong-continu’d train) 305 
And wants and insults, make me less janes. 
Rage flash’d in lightning from the suitors’ eyes, 
Yet mix’d with terror at the bold emprize. 
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Antinous then:—O miserable guest! 

Is common sense quite banish’d from thy breast? 
Suffic’d it not within the palace plac’d 311 
To sit distinguish’d, with our presence grac’d, 
Admitted here with prinees to confer; 

A man unknown, a needy wanderer? 

To copious wine this insélence we owe: 815 
And much thy betters wine can overthrow. 

The great Eurytion when this frenzy stung, 
Pirithous’ roofs with frantic riot rung; 

Boundless the Centaur rag’d: till one and all 319 
The heroes rose, and drage’d him from the hall; 
His nose they shorten’d, and his ears they slit, 
And sent him sober’d home, with better wit. 
Hence with long war the double race was curst: 
Fatal to all; but to th’ aggressor first. 

Such fate I prophesy our guest attends, 325 
If here this interdicted bow he bends. 

Nor shall these walls sach insolence contain: 
The first fair wind transports him o’er the main; 
Where Echetus to death the guilty brings 
(Theeworst of mor tals, e’en the worst of kings). 
Betfer than that, thou approve our cheer; 331 


Cok the mad strife, and share our bounty here. 
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To this the queen her just dislike exprest:—_ 
"Tis impious, prince! to harm the stranger-guest; 
Base to insult whe bears a suppliant’s name? 335 
And some respect Telemachus may claim, 

What if th’ immortals om the man bestow 

Sufficient strength to draw the mighty bow? 

Shall I, a queen, by-tigi>ehiefiiador’d . 

Accept a wand’ring atranger for’my lord? 340 

A hope so idle never touch’d his brain: 

Then ease your bosoms of a fear’so vain. 

Far be he banish’d' from this stately scene : 

Who wrongs his priticess ‘with a thought so mean! 
| O fair! andiwisest of so fair akind! 34s 

(Respectful thus Eurymachus rejoin’d) 

Mov’d by no weak surmise, but sense of shame, 

‘We dread the all-arraigning voice of fame ; 

We dread the censure of the meanest slave, 

The weakest woman :—all can wrong the brave. 

« Behold what wretches to the bed pretend 351 

Of that brave chief whose bow they could notbend! 

In came a beggar of the strolling crew, 

And did what.all those Princes could not dw 

Thus will the common voice our deed defame’ 

And thus posterity upbraid our name. 956 


¥ 
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To whom the queen:—If fame engage your 
views, 

Forbear those acts which infamy pursues: 
‘Wrong and oppression no renown can raise; 
Know, friend! that virtue is the path to praise. 
The stature of our guest, his port, his face, 361 
Speak him descended from no vulgar race. 
To him the bow;,aihe desires, convey; 
And to his hand if Phoebus give the day, 
Henge, to reward his merit, he shall bear 365 
A two-edg’d falcbion, and a shining spear, 
Embroider’d sandals, a rich cloak and vest, 
And safe conveyance to his port of rest. 

O royal mother! ever-honour'd name! 
Permit me (cries Telemachus) to claim - 370 . 
A son’s just right.—No Grecian prince but I 
Has pow’r this bow to grant, or to deny. 

Of all that Ithaca’s rough hills contain, 

And all wide Elis’ courser-breeding plain, 

To me alone my father’s arms descend; “375 
And mine alone they are, to give or lend. 
Rete, O queen! thy household task résume, 
Tetd , with thy maids, the labours#f the loom; 
The bow, the darts, and arnis of 





dairy, 
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Mature beyond his years, the queen admir’d 
His sage reply, and with her train ietirds 
There in her chamber as she sat apart, %s 
Revolv’d his words, and plac’d them in her heart. 
On her Ulysses then she fix’d her soul: 885 
Down her fair cheek the tears abundant roll, 

Tili gentle Pallas, pitegus of her cries, 
In slumber clos’d her silver-streaming eyes. 

Now through the press the bow Eumzus bore, 
And all was riot, noise, and wild uproar. 390 
Hold, lawless rustic! whither wilt thou go? 

To whom, insensate, dost thon bear the bow? 
Exil’d for this to some sequester’d den, 

Far from the sweet society of men, ; 

To thy own dogs a prey thou shalt be made; 995 
If heav’n and Phoebus lend the suitors aid. 

Thus they.—Aghast he laid the weapon down, 
But bold Telemachus thus urg’d him on: 
Proceed, false slave, and slight their empty words; 
What? hopes the fool to please so many lords? 

, _ Young as I am, thy prince’s vengeful hand, 401 
Swetch’d forth in wrath, shall drive thee from the 

land. , 
Oh! could the vigour of this arm as well 


Th’ oppressive suitors from my walls expel! 
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Then what a shoal of lawless men should go 405 
To fill with tumult the dark courts below? 

The suitors with a scornful smile survey 
The youth, indulging in the genial day. 
Eumeus, thus encourag’d, hastes to bring 
The strife-full bow, and give it to the king. 410 
Old Euryclea, calling then aside, 

Hear what Telemachus enjoins (he cried) : 

At ev’ry portal lét some Matron wait, | 

And each lock fast the well-compacted gate; 
And if unusual sounds invade their ear, Als 
If arms, or shouts, or dying groans they. hear, 
Let none to call or issue forth. presume, 

But close attend the labours of the loom. 

Her prompt obedience on his order waits ; 
Clos’d in an instant were the palace-gates. 420 
In the same moment forth Philztius flies, 
Secures the court, and with a cable ties 
The utmost gate (the cable strongly wrought 
Of Byblos’ reed, a ship from Egypt brought); | 
Then unperceiv’d and silent at the board 425 
His seat he takes, his eyes upon his lord. 

‘Ard now his well-known bow the master bore, 


Turn’d on all sides, and view’d it o’er and o’er; 
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Mature beyond his years, the queen admir’d © 





His sage reply, and with her train retir'd: 
There in her chamber as she sat apart, 
Revolv’d his words, and plac’d them in her heart. 
On her Ulysses then she fix’d her soul: 885 
Down her fair cheek the tears abundant roll, 

Till gentle Pallas, pitegus of her cries, 

In slumber clos’d her silver-streaming eyes. 

Now through the press the bow Eumzus bore, 
And all was riot, noise, and wild uproar, 890 
Hold, lawless rustic! whither wilt thou go? 

To whom, insensate; dost thou bear the bow? 
Exil'd for this to some sequester’d den, 

Far from the sweet society of men, ; 

To thy own dogs a prey thou shalt be made; $95 
If heav’n and Phoebus lend the suitors aid. 

Thus they.—Aghast he laid the weapon down, 
But bold Telemachus thus urg’d him on: 
Proceed, false slave, and slight their empty words; 
What? hopes the fool to please so many lords? 

_ Young as I am, thy prince’s vengeful hand, 401 
Stretch’d forth in wrath, shall drive thee from the 
land. 
Oh! could the vigour of this arm as well 


Th’ oppressive suitors. from my walls expel! 
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Then what a shoal of lawless men should go 405 
To fill with tumult the dark courts below? 

The suitors with a scornful sthile survey 
The youth, indulging in the genial day. 
Eumeus, thus encourag’d, hastes to bring 
The strife-full bow, and give it to the king. 410 
Old Euryclea, calling then aside, 
Hear what Telemachus enjoins (he cried) : 
At ev'ry portal lét some shatron wait, | 
And each lock fast the well-compacted gate; 
And if unusual sounds invade their ear, 415 
If arms, or shouts, or dying groans they. hear, 
Let none to call or issue forth. presume, 
But close attend the labours of the loom. 

Her prompt obedience on his order waits; 
, Clos’d in an instant were the palace-gates. "420 
In the same moment forth Philzetius flies, 
Secures the court, and with a cable ties 
The utmost gate (the cable strongly wrought 
Of Byblos’ reed, a ship from Egypt brought); _ 
Then unperceiv’d and ‘silent at the board 425 
His seat he takes, his eyes upon his lord. 

Arf now his welkknown bow the master bore, 
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Lest time or worms had done the weapon wrong, 
Its owner absent, and untried so long. 430 
While some deriding—How he turns the bow! 
Some other like it sure the man must know, 

Or else would copy; or in bows he deals: 
Perhaps he makes them; or perhaps he steals.— 
Heav’n to this wretch (another cried) be kind! 
And bless, in all to which he stands inclin’d, 436 
With such good fortune as he now shall find. | 
Heedless he heard them :—but disdain’d reply; 
* 439 
Then, as some heav’nly minstrel, taught to sing 


: 


The bow perusing with exactest eye. 


High notes, responsive to the trembling string, 

To some new strain when he adapts the lyre, 

Or the dumb lute refits with vocal wire, 

Relaxes, strains, and draws them to and fro: 

So the great master drew the mighty bow; 445 

And drew with ease. Oiie hand aloft display’d 

The bending horns, and one'the string essay’d. 

Fram his essaying hand the string let fly 

Twang’d short and sharp, like.the shrill swallow’s 
ery’, : 

A gen’ral horror ran through 2ll the race; | 450 

Sunk was each heart, and pale was ev’ry face. 
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Signs from above ensu’d:—th’ unfolding sky 

In lightning burst; Jove thunder’d from on high. 

Fir'd at the call of heav’n’s almighty lord, 

He snatch’d the shaft that glitter’d on the board 

(Fast by, the rest lay sleeping in the sheath, 456 

But soon to fly, the messengers of death). 

Now sitting as he was, the cord he drew, 

Through ev'ry ringlet levelling his view; 

Then notch’d the shaft, releas’d, and-gave it wing; 

The whizzing arrow vanish’d from the string, 461 

Sung on direct, and threaded ev'ry ring. 

The solid gate its fury scarcely bounds; 

Piere’d thro’ and thro’, the solid gate resounds. 

Then to the prince:—Nor have I wrought thee © 

shame; _ 465 

Nor err’d this hand unfaithful to its aim; 

Nor prov’d the toil too hard; nor have I lost 

That ancient vigour, once my pride and boast. 

Il I deserve these-haughty peers’ disdain :— 

Now let them comfort their dejected train: 470 

Ln sweet repast the present hour employ, 

Nor “ait till ev’ning for the genial joy: 


Thea to the lute’s soft voice prolong the night;—: 
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He said, then gave a nod;—and at the word 
Telemachus girds on his shining sword. 476 
Fast by his father’s side he takes his stand; 

The beamy jav’lin lightens in his hand. 


SELECT NOTES 


To 


BOOK XxXI.- 


Tus book is entitled Tofu Secie, or ‘ the proposition of the 
bow.’ 7 

We are to remember that this day was sacred to Apollo. This 
is evident from the preceding book, where the Ithacesians offer 
an hecatomb in a grove consecrated to that deity: the diversion 
suits the day, the execcise of the bow being proper to be practised 
on the festival of that deity; ‘whois the pstron of it. Sevéral of 
the tides of Apotlo are derived from it ; “Exangy@, ‘Buwragen@n,. 
Apyoprrek@, fis strange that this necessary observation should, 
escape ‘the notice of all commentators. 

It any thing further were wanting to reconcile us to the con- 
duct of Penelope in proposing the bow, an instance almost: pa- 
rajlel to it might be produced from history, When Cambyses 
‘was preparing to make war against Ethiopia, the king of that 
country bent his great bow with two fingers in the presence of 
the Persian ambassadors, and unbending it again, delivered ‘it to 
them with these words: That when the Persians could do the 
like, they might hope. to conquer the Ethiopians. There is no- 
thing more absurd in the delivery of the bow to the suitors by 
Penelope, than in the same act of the Ethiopian king to the Per- 
sian ambassadors. 

V..9. A brazen key she held, &c.] The-numerous particulari- 
ties and digressive histories crowded togerher in the beginning of 
this book have not escaped censure. The poet very circumstah- 
tially describes the key, and the make of it, as likewise the bow 
and quiver, then tells us who gave it to Ulysses. At the men- 
tion of Yue donor’s name he starts into a little bistory of him, and 
return# not in many lines t6 his subject; he then no less circum- 
stantially describes the chamber, and the frame of the door, he 
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step and motion she takes, till she produces the bow before the 
suitors, This conduct has been liable to objection, as made up 
of particulars of small importance, to no proposed end. But not- 
withstanding, every circumstance is not without its effect and 
beauty ; and nothing better shews the power of the poet’s diction. 
So great a critic as Vida admired this very passage. Puetic, lib. ii, 


“Ipsa procos etiam ut jussit certare sagittis 
Penelope, optatas promittens callida teedas 
Victori, per quanta more dispendia mentes 
Suspensas trahet ante, viri quam proferet arcum, 
Thesauris clausum antiquis penitusque repostum.’ 


The poet adapts his verse to the nature of his subject; the de- 
scription loiters, to express the studied delay of Penelope, and 
her unwillingness to bring affairs to a decision. . However, ! will 
not promise that these digressions and ancient histories will please 
every reader; the passage is-sq far from being faulty, that it is 
really an instance of Homer’s judgment; yet every thing that is 
not a fault, is nota beauty, The case is, Penelope proposes the 
trial of the bow, merely to protract time from the nuptials; she 
is slow in producing it for the same reason: and Homer, to paint 
this slowness in a lively manner, lets the subject of the poem 
stand still, and wanders out of the way, that he may not come 
too soon to the end of his journey. 

V.21. Messena's state, &c.) It has been disputed whether 
Messena here was a city or a country; Strabo affirms it to be a 
country, lib. viii. It was a port of Laconia, under the dominion 
of Menelaus in the time of the war with Troy ; and then (conti- 
nues that author) the city named Messene was not built. Pan- 
sanias is of the same opinion, lib. iv. c.1. ¢ Before the battle of 
Leuttra between the Thebans and Lacedzemonians, it is my judg- 
ment that there was no city called Messene;’ this is evident from 
the words of Homer, 


Ta 8 sy Meconrn Eu Bdrntny cddrnbosiv 
Orne ex Ogerdoxoi0, 


Now Orsilochus lived in Pherae, a city of Messenia, and conse- 
quently Ulysses and Iphitus meeting at his palace in Messenia, 
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Homer must mean the country, not the city. That Orsilochus 
lived in Phere, appears from the third Odyssey: 


Eg Qnges 2° ixovle Asonrn@ movi tapas 
“vu@ Ogoidoxao, Ts 38; 9 


This Iphitus was the son of Eurytus mentioned in the eighth 
book, famous for his skill in archery : 


€ Vain Eurytus! whose art became his crime 3 
Swept from the earth, he perish’d in his prime 5 
Sudden th’ irremeable way he trod, 

Who boldly durst defy the bowyer-god.’ 


Yo that even this digression is not foreign to the purpose. The 
poet largely describes the bow, being to make great use of it in 
the sequel of the Odyssey. He shews it was originally in the 
possession of -Eurytus, the most famous archer in the world: 
nay, this very digression may appear to be absolutely necessary 5 
it being requisite to describe that bow, as of no common excel- 
lence and strength, which was not to be drawn by any of the 
suitors; and at the same time it sets off the strength of the hero 
of the poem, who alone is able to bend it. 

V.22. Three hundred sheep, &c.] It has been observed in a 
former annotation, that such ravages or piracies were not only 
lawful; but honourable amongst the ancients ; why then is Ulys- 
ses here sent to redernand the spoils made by the Messenians? 
Dacier answers, that such inroads were not allowable except in 
open war ; she means between Greeks and Greeks; for they them- 
selves exercised such piracies with impunity against other nations, 

V. 31. Deaf to heav'n’s voice, the sucial rite rransgrest.] Ho- 
mer very solemnly condemns this action of Hercules in slaying 
Iphitus: and some authors (remarks Eustathius) defend him by 
saying, he was seized with madness, and threw Iphitus down 
from the top of his palace ; but this is contrary to Homer, and to 
the gintiment of those who write that Hercules was delivered as 
a slave to Omphale, for the expiation of the murder of Iphitus. 

But what chiefly wants explication is the expression, 


wens ee abe spamelay 
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That is, ‘he paid no reverence to his table.’ The table was held 
sacred by the ancients; by means of which, honour was paid to 
the god of friendship and hospitality. It was therefore a crime 


to dishonour it by any indecent behaviour. To this purpose 
Juvenal : 


Hic verbis nullus pudor, aut reverentia mensz.’ 


The statues of the gods were raixed upon the tables. They were 
consecrated by placing on them salt, which was always esteemed 
holy; and by offering libations to the gods from them: the table 
therefore is called in Plutarch qiAsav @tar Bayeor, nas Eenwy, * the 
altar of the gods of friendship and hospitality; and therefore to 
have eaten at the same table was esteemed an inviolable obliga~ 
tion of friendship ; and rgamsfay magaBasew, to transgress against 
the table, a breach of the laws of hospitality, and the blackest of 
crimes. I will only add, that it was customary upon making an 
alliance uf hospitality to give mutual tokens: thus Ulysses here 
presents Iphitus with a sword and spear; Iphitus, Ulysses with 
a bow. And the producing these tokens was a recognition of the 
covenant of hospitality between the persons themselves, and their 
descendants in following -generations. 

V. 51, Loud as a bull makes hill and valley ring] This de- 
scription presents us with a noble image: Homer introduces it to 
shew the largeness and strength of the door, which resounds as it 
opens. This exalts a trifling circumstance into sublimity and 
dignity, and renders a common action poetical ; not unlike that 
in the xxivth of the Niad: 


* Wide as appears some palace-gate display'd, 
So broad his pinions stretch’d their ample shade.’ 


V. 57. Across her knees she laid the weil. known bow, 
And pensive sat, and tears Legan to flow.] 
The bow recalls to her mind the thought of her husband, and this 
raises her sorrows. The least trifle thgt once belonged to-a be- 
loved person, is sufficient to cast a cloud over the soul, which 
naturally falls in a shower of tears: and no doubt the exercise 
which the suitors are to practise with the bow, upon which her 
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future fate depends, aggravates her sorrows ; she weeps not only 
for the loss of Ulysses, but at the thought that she is ready to en- 
ter upon second nuptials, contrary to her inclinations. 

V.105. Then thus Telemachus: Some god L find, &c.} This 
speech is not without greater obscurity than is usual in so clear a 
writer as Homer. M. Dacier has done it justice, and clearly 
opened the sense of it in her paraphrase. ‘ Surely, says Telema- 
chus, Jupiter has disordered mf understanding. I see my mo- 
ther, wise as she is, preparing to leave the palace, and enter upon 
a second marriage; and yet in these melancholy circumstances, 
I think of nothing but diverting myself, and being an idle spec- 
tator of this exercise of the bow. No, no; this is not to be suf+ 
fered: you (the suitors) use your utmost efforts to rob me of 
Penelope ; I will therefore use mine to retain her: a woman the 
most excellent, in any nation. But why do J praise’her? you 
know,her worth. Use therefore no pretext to defer the trial of 
the bow, that we may come to an issue, I will try the bow with 
you; and if I succeed, then I will retain her as the prize of the 
conquest ; then she shall not be obliged to second nuptials: nor 
will Penelope abandon a son, who emulating his father, is (like 
him) able to bear the prize from so many antagonists.” 

This is the true meaning of the words of Telemachus. The 
diction indeed is somewhat embarrassed, and the connexion a 
little obscure: but this is done by the poet to express the disorder 
and hurry of mind in Telemachus, who fears for the fate of Pe- 
nelope: therefore the connexion of the periods is interrupted, to 
represent Telemachus starting through eagerness of spirit from 
thought to thought, without order or regularity. 


V.135. The fourth had drawh it. The great sire with joy 
Beheld, but with a sign forkade,....] . 


It is not apparent at the first view why Ulysses prohibits Tele- 
macbus from drawing the bow; but Eustathius gives sufficient 
reason for this conduct : it would have defeated his whole design, 
and fendered the death of the suitors impracticable; for Telema- 
chus has dectared that he would retain Penelope, if he succeeded 
in the exercise of the bow ; and this of necessity would create an 
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immediate contest between that hero and the suitors, and bring 
matters unseasonably to extremity. The same author assigns a 
second reason: Ulysses fears lest Telemachus, by bending the 
bow, should make it more supple and flexible; and therefore 
commands him to desist, lest it should be drawn by the suitors ; 
besides, if he had drawn it, it would have raised an emulation 
amongst them, and they would have applied the utmost of their 
abilities not to be outdone by so young a person as Telema- 
chus; but his despair to effect it, makes them less solicitous, the 
trial being equally unsuccessful to them all, 

It may also be observed, that there is a very happy address 
made to Telemachus by Homer; he shews us that he could have 
drawn it, but desists in obedience to Ulysses. Thus the poet has 
found out a way to give Telemachus the honour of the victory 
without obtaining it: and at the same time shews the superior 
wisdom of Ulysses, who restrains his son in the heat of his ate 
tempt; and makes him, by a happy presence of mind, at once 
foresee the danger, and prevent it. 


V. 149. From where the goblet first begins to flow, 
From right to left, &c.] 


Antinous makes this proposition, that every person may try his 
skill without confusion. Perhaps it is proposed by Antinous by 
way of omen; the right hand being reckoned fortunate: but 
however that be, it is very evident that in the entertainments of 
the ancients the cup was delivered towards the right hand: hence 
dftwore came to signify to drink towards the right hand; and 
Athenzus thus interprets this passage in the first of the Iliad: 


Oecaeae xeureiae dematcos 
Audeyar’ GdAMAE » see es 


Which, remarks that author, signifies s&fiwvlo argomivovieg iavrang 
vase Befiase. And there is express mention made of this Practice, 
lib, i, ver. 597, of the Iliad: 


. 
tevereee Stare etlia ace 


RINE veccerensces 
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That is, ‘ beginning from the right hand,’ as the scholiast rightly 
interprets it, ‘Vulcan delivered the bowl to all the gods.” 

This observation explains various passages in many ancient 
authors, as well as in the Iliad and Odyssey: the custom indeed 
is not of any great importance but is at least a curiosity, and 
valuable because ancient. I doubt not but the bow! out of which 
these persons drank, would by antiquaries be thought inestima- 
ble; and the possession of an ancient bowl is not quite so valuable 
ag the knowledge of an ancient custom. 

V. 152. .2.++,. Leiodes, Liameless priest.] The word in the 
original is Sveexer@, a person who makes predictions from vic- 
tims, or from the smoke of the sacrifice. This Leiodes, the poet 
tells us, sat next to the bowl. The reason of it, saith Eustathius, 
was because the suitors feared lest poison should be mixed in it; 
and they thought themselves safe through his care and inspec- 
tion: but it tay perhaps be a better reason to say, that he sat 
there in discharge of his office as a prophet, to make libations to 
the gods; as was customary at the beginning and end of all en- 
tertainments. 

The poet adds, that this prophet was placed at the extremity 
of the apartment, The reason may be because he was an enemy 
to the insolence of the suitors, and therefore withdrew from their 
conversation. Or perhaps the word is inserted only to shew that 
his place was the first (for Eustathius explains puxorar® by 
mewr@- and w3vrar®-), and therefore he was the most proper 
person to begin the experiment, that the rest might make trial 
according as they were seated, successively; and what makes 
this the more probable is, that the propination always began 
from the most honourable person. 


V.161. What num’rous deaths attend this fatal bow? 
What souls and spirits, &c.} 
There is in these words a full and clear prediction of the destruc+ 
tion ef the suitors by the bow of Ulysses. But what follows, 
when the prophet comes to explain himself, renders it ambigu- 
ous. ‘ Better indeed to die,’ &c. The next line is very remarkable 
for the distinction it makes between Suze 





and fuxn, ‘soul’ and 
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“spisit:* the reader may tom to the note on ib, xxiii. ver. 92, 
124, of the Iliad; and that on lib. xi. ver. 743 of the Odyssey, 
where an account is given of the notion of the ancients concern= 
ing this division. 1 shall only here add a passage in St. Paul to 
the Hebrews, which did not then occur to me, that remarkably 
falls i in with it, ‘The word of God is quick and powerful, and: 
sharper than a two-edged sword; piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of ¢ soul’ and ¢ spirit.’ Heb. iv. 12. 

This Leiodes falls by the sword of Ulysses in the next book. 
Is it not injustice to take away the life of a person who is here de- 
scribed as a man of virtue; detesting the actions of the suitors, 
and dignified with prophecy ? It is easy to answer this objection, 
He is one of the suitors to Penelope; as appears from his trying 
the bow among the rest of them, in order to obtain her in mar- 
riage: and consequently he is involved in the general crime. 
This distinguishes his case from that of Medon dnd Phemius, 
whom Ulysses spares; it appearing that they made no preten- 
sions to the bed of Penelope; whereas Leiodes endeavours to 
marry the queen, which single act would exclude Ulysses from 
his own bed and dominions.—Besides, if we would escape the 
punishment of wicked men, we must not only detest their crimes, 
but conversation. 

V.186. Chafe ev'ry knot, and supple ev'ry Pore.] This pas- 
sage has been egregiously misunderstood: and it has been imae 
gined that this unguent is to anoint the limbs of the suitors to 
make them more supple; after the manner of the wrestlers whd 
observed that custom. But it is very evident that tofev is to be 
understood in the Greek; and that it is the bow, not the limbs 
of the suitors, that is to be anointed. Eustathius thus fully ex. 
plains it: the lard is brought to make the bow pliant ; they chafe 
it before the fire that the particles of it may enter the pores of the 
bow, and render it flexible. But Eustathius falls into an error 
about the seat that is brought by Melanthius: he imagines the 
suitors sat while they drew the bow, that they might be fpon 
“a level with the ringlets which were fixed upon the grounds 

whereas, in reality, the seat is brought, that they may sit while 
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they chafe the bow. Homer himself says, when Lciodes endea- 
vours to draw it, that he stood up, ancraro, and again, 


He stood, and stepping forward tried the bow.’ 


Zan Y ag’ en? aden toy, nas Tobe anipuniter. (v. 140.) oe 


But how is this to be reconciled with the conduct of Ulysses, 
whois directly affirmed to sit while he draws it? 


eee ee ee AMEN vbupny phupidacTe 


Avrobar, 1% Rggote, nabnutv® vo... (ve AD, 20.) 





That circumstance is inserted to shew the great strength and dex- 
terity of Ulysses, who is able to draw it in that disadvantageous 
posture: the poet in every incident maintains his superiority. 


V. 193. Then from the hall, and from the noisy crew, 
The masters of the herd and flock withdrew.] 
Jt is wonderful how exactly the poet observes the distribution of 
time: he distinctly marks the action of every day ; and allots a 
proper space to every action. In this place the poem goes forward 


while Ulysses withdraws to engage the assistance of Philztius and ~ 


Eumeus. The suitors are amused and employed about the bow; 
while Ulysses steals away from their observation, and returns 
without raising their jealousy. The poet likewise manages the 
time of the discovery of Ulysses very judiciously. Though he 
stew the fidelity of Eumaus and Philetius, yet he trusts them 
not with the knowledge of his person till the very hour of exe- 
cution; agreeable to the general character of his cautious nature 
and profound secrecy. But then is not this an imputation to 
Penelope, that he should choose to discover himself to these two 
persons, rather than to his-queen? The answer is, There was a 
necessity for his discovery to the former, but none to the latter ¢ 
he wants their assistance in the future engagement, and makes 
good use of it; whereas a discovery made to the queen could 
have been of no advantage, and might possibly have proved de- 
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covery and interview with Philetius and Eumaus. The poet 
therefore reserves the discovery of Ulysses to Penelope to a time 
of more leisure; that he may dwell upon it more largely, and 
beautify his poem with so essential an ornament with greater 
solemnity. 

V.252. At ev'ry portal, &c.] This isa very necessary injune- 
tion. Ulysses fears not only lest any of the suitors should make 
his escape, but also lest any of the women who were friends to 
the suitors should give information to their partisans abroad, and 
introduce them to their assistance. Eustatius. 

V.274, Sacred to Phebus is the solemn day.] Antinous, in 
this reply, speaks, as well as Eurymachus, with dissinvulation ; 
he is unwilling to give a true reason, and therefore invents a false 
one, The true reason why he defers the trial of the bow is, be- 
cause he fears his inability to draw it; the feigned reason is a 
pretended piety paid to the day: it was a day to be observed reli- 
giously ;' and he insinuates that all sports upon it are a profana- 
tion of it, and consequently, Apollo being provoked, disables 
them from drawing the bow, of which he is the patron. This is 
the reason why he proposes to offer a libation, to atone for the 
abuse of the day by their diversions, But perhaps the reason 
why Antinous defers the exercise of the bow to the following day, 
is not because he thought it unlawful to proceed in it on the fes- 
tival of Apollo; for why should an exercise which was instituted 
in honour of that deity, be thought a profanation of the day? I 
should therefore rather conclude, that the impiety intended by 
Antinous, was their omission in not offering a sacrifice to that 
god before they begun the trial, that he might prosper their en- 
deavours: the conclusion of his speech makes this opinion pro- 
bable: Let us now defer the experiment ; and offer sacrifice in 
the mérning to Apollo, that he may give us success in drawing 
the bow:’ which implies that they were unsuccessful because 
they had forgot to sacrifice. I will only add, that Antinous 
mentions a goat as an offering to Apollo. We have before seen 
bulls, sheep, and bullocks offered to that deity: the reason why 
a goat is a proper victim, I suppose, is because he is a rural god, 
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and patron of shepherds, and therefore all kinds of beasts were 
offered to him promiscuously. 

V. 318. Pirithous’ roofs, &c.] The story of the Centaur is 
this: Pirithous, a Lapithite, marrying Hippodamia the daughter 
of Adrastus, invited the Centaurs and Lapithz to his nuptials: 
the Centaurs drinking to great excess, and offering violence to 
the bride, engaged them in a quarrel. Eurytion was the person 
who began the disorder, and the war that ensued became fatal to 
the whole nation of the Centaurs. Horace alludes to this history: 


© At nequis modici transiliat munera liberi, 
Centaurea monet cum Lapithis rixa super mero, 
Debellata.’.... Carm. I. 18. 


The Lapithites were a people of Thessaly, inhabiting the moun. 
tains Pindus and Othrys; the Centaurs were their neighbours, 
and dwelt’in mount Pelion, This war between the Lapithites 
and the Centaurs probably lasted about a year: for it began on 
the day of the nuptials of Pirithous; and on the day that his son 
Polypeetes was born he obtained a decisive victory over the Cene 
taurs, and drove them from mount Pelion, Thus lib. ii. v. 696 
of the Iliad: 
«Thy troops, Argissa, Polypetes leads 

And Eleon, shelter'd by Olympus’ shades 5 

Sprung from Pirithous of immortal race, 

The fruit of fair Hippodamé’s embrace, 

‘That day when hur!’d from Pelion’s cloudy head 

To distant dens the shaggy Centaurs fled.’ 


This history is at large related by Ovid, Metam. xii. He calls 
Eurytion by the name of Eurytus, and describes the nuptial feast 
in a cave, and not in the palace of Pirithous. Thus Mr. Dryden: 


«Jn a cool cave’s recess the treat was made, 
‘Whose entrance trees with spreading boughs o’ershade. 
There one more brutal of the brutal brood, 
Or whether wine or beauty fir'd his blood, 
Or both, at once,—beheld with lustful eyes 
The kride at ance recoly’d to make his prizee 
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Down went the board; and fast’ning on her hais 
He seiz’d with sudden force the frighted fair: 





V. 857. -. 1s sesso If fame engage your views, ‘ 
Forbear those acts which infamy pursues.} 


‘This answer of Penelope is very severe and very just. Euryma 
chus (observes Dacier) had said, If this beggar draws the bow, 
we shall lose our reputation: Penelope answers, It is in vain to 
be solicitous about your reputation, when your, lives are a serics 
of infamous actions. Fame is the reward of good,'and shame the 
portion of base and unworthy deeds: it is no dishonour to a 
prince to be surpassed by a beggar in strength; but a prince is ~ 
more infamous than a beggar, if his actions betray him to be a 
Worse man ; a base action sinks him into contempt, and taints 
his nobility. 

V. 877. Retire, O queen? &c.) This speech has been accused 
of too great a liberty, and as wanting in respect from a son toa 
mother. Tclemachus speaks with authority, when he ought to 
have shewed obedience and filial duty, But these critics mistake 
the design and intention of Telemachus: he speaks directly to 
Penelope ; but obliquely and intentionally to the suitors: it is for 
this reason that he says he is supreme in the-palace; viz. to let 
them know that he will not give up the sway into their power, 
He tells Penelope that the bow shall be used as he directs: this 
is done to intimidate the suitors, and prepare the way for the de-» 
livery of it to Ulysses, contrary to their injunctions to Eumaus. 

‘The verses are the same with those in the vith of the Iliad. 
There Hector speaks to Andromache ; a tender husband to a fond 
wife ; and the speech was never taxed with any want of love and 
kindhess, In that place, Hector remembers that he is an hus- 
band; yet forgets not that he is an hero. In this, Telemachus 
deviates not from the duty of a son; yet speaks in the character 
and style of 2 prince. 

Eustathius excellently enlarges upon the words of Telema- 
chus. There is an absolute necessity that Penelope should with- 
draw, that she might not be present at the scene of blood and 
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slaughter. It is for the same reason that the pret introduces 
Minerva casting her into a profound sleep; that she might be 
entirely ignorant of the death ut the suitors. This is absolutely 
necessary : for if she had been acquainted that Ulysses was re- 
tumed, and the suitors slain by his hand, there could have been 
no room for the interview between Ulysses and Penelope in the 
succeeding parts of the Odyssey. 

But is not Minerva introduced upon too small an occasion, 
only to cast Penelope into a slumber? would not nature have 
worked the same effect without the assistance of the goddess? I 
have already remarked, that machines are not always used out 
of necessity ; but frequently for ornament, to dignify the poetry, 
and create surprise by the appearance of a deity. But here the 
poet brings down Minerva, to give credibility to the story: for 
though it be true that nature is sufficient to produce this effect, 
yet that it should operate in the critical and exact moment, 
when the poet has occasion for it, is in some degree incredible: 
the poet therefore, to reconcile the relation to probability, intro~ 
duces a preternatural sleep, occasioned by the immediate opera~ 
tion of a goddess. 

V. 407. The suitors with a scornful smile, &c.} Spondanus 
believes they laugh out of contempt of Telemachus. Dacier, be- 
cause they believe the time come which is to end all their doubts 
by the marriage of Penelope: they hope to draw the bow; and 
this hope mollifies their anger. But all these reasons (as well as 
those of Eustathius) seem to be rather invented than natural. 
We may find a sufficient reason of their laughter, from the sharp- 
ness of Telemachus towards Eumaus: they rejoice to see an 
enemy (for such they esteem Eumzus} mis-used. And this will 
likewise give a reason why the poet adds, that they ceased their 
anger against Telemachus; namely, because he gratifies’ their 
ill-will by threatening Eumeus. 

V, 412. Hear what Telemachus enjoins, &c.] It is very evi- 
dent that this command proceeds not from Telemachus but 
Ulysses. It was Ulysses who gave directions to shut the door of 
the women’s apartments: but Eumeus is ignorant that Euryclea 
was acquainted with the return of Ulysses; and therefore speaks 
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as from Telemachus. He knew very well that she would obey 
the orders of Telemachus: but if she had not been acquainted 
with the return of Ulysses, she would have made some hesita- 
tion; believing the beggar to be really a stranger, and not Ulys- 
ses. Eustatuius. 


V. 423. 060+ see. (the cable strongly wrought 
Of Byblos’ reed ...4.. 00. } 


The word in the Greek is BuCaivov: which we are not to under- 
stand of the Egyptian Papyrus; but it is derived from @:¢x@ or 
GvCA, a plant growing in the marshes of Egypt, doo Bovarng 
septptc tamupw, that bears the resemblance of the Papyrus, as 
Eustathius explains it, Of this plant the ancients made their 
cordage: on the top of it there grew fibrous threads resembling 
hair; and thus Strabo describes it, Jian gaBdoo am’ ange exuow 

avrny, €a slender twig, bearing, as it were, hair on the top of 


it.’ : 

V.428. Turn'd on all sides, and view'd it o'er and o'er] This 
little particularity is not inserted in vain. Diysses is ready to en- 
gage in a terrible combat. It is therefore very necessary to be 
curious in the examination of the bow; to be certain that he 
might depend upon it: if he had observed that it had been de- 
cayed through time, his prudence would have furnished him 
with some other instrument, Eustathius is of opinion that this 
whole bow was made of horn; because see denotes worms that 
breed in horn. ‘The bow, says that author, was made of horn. 7 
and not,of wood, liké the Seythian bows. This,.it must be con- 
fessed, is not entirely ‘satisfactory 5 because the bows were an- 
ciently tipt or pointed at the extremities with horn; and to this 
horn Ulysses may refer, But the other opinion is most probable ; 
and Ovid thus understood it. 

V. 440. Then, as some heav'nly minstrel, &c.] Eustathius 
confesses himself to be greatly pleased with this comparison: it 
is very just, and well suited to the purpose: the strings of the 
lyre represent the bow-string ; and the ease with which the lyrist 
stretches them, admirably. ts the facility with which Ulysses 

. dtaws the bow. When similitades are borrowed from an object 
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entirely diferent from the subject which they are brought to il- 
lustrate, they give us a double satisfaction: as they susprise us 
by shewing an agreement between such things in which there 
seems to be the greatest disagreement. 


V. 448s cece ccees cone e the string let fly 
Twang’d short and sharp, like the shrill swallow's cry.) 


The comparison is not intended to represent the sweetness of the 
sound, but only the quality and nature of it; and means a harsh 
or jatring sound, or somewhat rough, bmorpayu, as Eustathius 
interprets it; such a sound as the swallow makes when she sings 
by starts, and not in one even tenour. The swallow is inharmo- 
nious; and Aristophanes uses xeridorew puetie in his Frogs, to 
signify those who are enemies to the muses: and here the poet 
uses it to denote a shrill, harsh, or jarring sound. 

V. 452. Signs from above ensu’d ...] The signal of battle is 
here given in thunder by Jupiter, as in the eleventh book of the 
Tliad : 


« B’en Jove, whose thunder spoke his wrath, distill’d 
Red drops of blood o’er all the fatal field.’ 


And again, 


‘< That instant Juno and the martial maid 
In happy thunders promis’d Greece their aid” 


This prepares us for the greatness of the following action, which 
is ushered in with thunder from heaven: and we are not sur- 
prised to see Ulysses defeat his enemies, when Jupiter declares 
himself in his favour. Homer calls this thunder a sign and a pro- 
digy: itis asign, because it predicts the event; and a prodigy, 
because the thunder proceeds from a serene sky. Eustatuiys. 


V~. 471. In sweet repast the present hour employ, 
Nor wait till ev'ning ...2006.] 


This circumstance is very necessary Ulysses excites the suitors 
to supper by day-light, because it would be more easy for him to 
assault them while they sat at table; the posture would give him 
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some advantage: and he adds ‘ before evening,’ because if they 
had supped by the lighs of the torch, upon extinguishing it they 
had greatly embarrassed him ; and perhaps rendered his designs 
ineffectual through the benefit of the darkness, Neither is it 
without reason that he proposes singing and music: he does it to 
draw away their thoughts from any jealousy of intended vio- 
lence ; and by this method he gives the assault unexpectedly, 
and begins the slaughter before they are prepared to make any 
opposition. 


THE 
TWENTY-SECOND BOOK 


OF THE 


ODYSSEY. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


THE DEATH OF THE SUITORS. 


Utysses begins the slaughter of the suitors by the death of 
Antinous. He declares bimself, and lets fly his arrows at the 
rest. Telemachus assists, and brings arms for his father, him- 
self, Eumzeus and Piileetius. Melanthius docs the same for 
the wooers, Minerva encourages Ulysses in the shape of 
Mentor. The suitors are all slain, only Medon and Phemius 
are spared. Melanthius and the unfaithful servants are exe- 
cuted. The rest acknowledge their master with all demon- 


strations of joy. 
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TueEwn fierce the hero o’er the threshold strode; 
Stript of his rags, he blaz’d out like a god. 

Full in their face the lifted bow he bore, 

And quiver’d deaths, a formidable store; 

Before his feet the rattling show’r he threw, 5 
And thus terrific, to the suitor-crew: 

One vent’rous game this hand has won to-day; 
Another, princes! yet remains to play: 
Another mark our arrow must attain. 

Phoebus, assist! nor be the labour vain. 10 

Swift as the word the parting arrow sings, 
And bears thy fate, Antinous, on its wings. 
Wretch that he was, of unprophetic soul ! 

High in his hands he rear’d the golden bowl; 14 

F’en then to drain it lengthen’d out his breath; 

Chang’d to the deep, the bitter draught of death! | 

For fate who fear’d amidst a feastful band? 

And fate to numbers, by a single hand? 

Full through his throat Ulysses’ weapon pasf, 

And pierc’d the neck. He falls, and breathes his 
last. 20 
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The tumbling goblet the wide floor o’erflows, 
A stream of gore burst spouting from his nose; 
Grim in convulsive agonies he sprawls: 
Before him spurn’d, the loaded table falls, 24 
And spreads the pavement with a mingled flood 
Of floating meats, and wine, and human blood. 
Amaz’d, confounded, as they saw him fall, 
Uprose the throngs tumultuous round the hall: 
O’er all the dome they cast a haggard eye: 29 
Each Jook’d for arms: in vain; no arms were nigh: 
Aim’st thou at princes? (all amaz’d they said) 
Thy last of games unhappy hast thou play’d; 
Thy erring shaft has made our bravest bleed, 
And death, unlucky guest, attends thy deed. 34 
Vultures shall tear thee—Thus incens’d they spoke; 
While cach tochanceascrib’d the wond’rous stroke: 
Blind as they were; for death e’en now invades 
His destin’d prey, and wraps them all in shades. 
Then grimly frowning with a dreadful look, 
That wither’d all their hearts, Ulysses spoke, 40 
Dogs, ye have had your day :—ye fear’d no more 
Ulysses vengeful from the Trojan shore; 
While to your lust and spoil a guardless prey, 


Our house, our wealth, our helpless handmaids lay: 
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Not so content, with bolder frenzy fir'd, 45 
E’en to our bed, presumptuous, you aspir’d: 
Laws or divine or human fail’d to move, 

Or shame of men, or dread of gods above: 
_Heedless alike of infamy or praise, 

Of fame’s eternal voice in future days: 50 
The hour of vengeance, wretches! now is come ; 
Impending fate is yours, and instant doom. 

Thus dreadful he. Confus’d the suitors stood; 
From theic pale cheeks recedes the flying blood; 
Trembling they sought their guilry heads to hide; 
Alone the bold Eurymachus replied : 

If, as thy words impart (he thus began), 
Ulysses lives, and thou the mighty man, 

Great are thy wrongs, and much hast thou sus- 
tain’d . 

In thy spoil’d palace, and exhaustéd land. 60 

‘The cause and author of those guilty deeds, 

Lo! at thy feet unjust Antinous bleeds. 

Notlove, but wild ambition was his guide: 

To slay thy son, thy kingdoms to divide, 

These were his aims ;—but juster Jove denied. 65 

Since cold in death th’ offender lies, O spare 


Thy suppliant people, and receive their pray’r! 
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Brass, gold, and treasures, shall the spoil defray: 
Two hundred oxen ev’ry prince shall pay; 
The waste of years refunded in a day. 70 
Till then thy. wrath is just.——Ulysses burn’d 
With high disdain, and sternly thus return’d : 
All, all the treasures that enrich’d our throne 
Before your rapines, join’d with all your own, 
If offer’d, vainly should for mercy call: 75 
*Tis you that offer, and: Iscorn them all. 
Your blood is my demand; your lives the prize, 
Till pale as yonder wretch each suitor lies. 
Hence with those coward terms: or fight, or fly, 
This choice is left ye, to resist or die; 80 
And die I trust ye shall—He sternly spoke: 
With guilty fears the pale assembly shook. 
Alone Eurymachus exhorts the train: 
Yon archer, comrades, will not shoot in vain ; 
But from the threshold shall his darts be sped, 85 
{Whoe’er he be) till ev'ry prince lie dead. 
Be mindful of yourselves; draw forth your swords, 
And to his shafts obtend these ample boards 
(So need compels). Then, all united, strive 
The bold invader from his post to drive: 90 
The city rous’d shall to our rescue haste, 


And this mad archer soon have shot his last. 
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Swift as he spoke, he drew Htis:teditor sword, 
And like a lion rush’d against his lord 
The wary chief the rushing foe represt} 05 
Who met the point, and fore’d it in his breast: 
His failing hand deserts the lifted sword, 
And prone he falls extended o’er-the board! 
Before him wide, in mix’é ‘effusion’roll’ 
Th’ untasted viands, and the jovial bowl. - 100 
Full through his liver pass’d the mortal wound; 
With dying rage his forehead beats the ground: 
He spurn’d, the seat with fury as he fell; 
And the fierce soul to darkness div’d, and hell. 
Next bold Amphinomus his arms extends 105 
To force the pass: the godlike man defends. 
Thy spear, Telemachus! prevents th? attack: 
The brazen weapon driving through his back, 
Thence through his breast its. bloody “Passage tore ; 
Flat falls be thand’ting’6n the’ matble* ‘floor, 110 
And his erush’d forehead marks the stone with gore. 
Herleft his jav'lin in the dead, for fear 
The long incumbrance of the weighty spear 
To the fierce foe advantage might afford, ~ 
To rush between and use the shorten’d sword. 115 
With speedy ardour to his sire he flies; 


And, Arm, great father! arm (in haste he cries) - 
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Lo hence T run for other arms to wield, 
For missile jav’lins, and for helm and shield: 
Fast by our side let either faithful swain 120 
In arms atténd us, and their part sustain. 
Haste avd teturn (Ulysses made reply) 
While yet th’ auxiliar shafts this hand supply; 
Lest thus alone, encounter’d by an host, 
Driv’n from the gate, th’ important pass be lost. 
With speed Telemachus obeys; and flies 126 
Where pil’d on heaps the royal armour lies. 
Four brazen helmets, eight refulgent spears, 
And four broad bucklers, to his sire he bears: 
At once in brazen panoply they shone; 130 
At once each servant brac’d his armour on: 
Around their king a faithful guard they stand. 
While yet each shaft flew deathful from his hand, 
Chief after chief expir’d at ev'ry wound, 
And swell’d the bleeding mountain on the ground. 
Soon as his store of flying fates was spent, 136 
Against the wall he set the bow unbent: if 
And now his shoulders bear the massy shield; 
* And new his hands two beamy jav'lins wield: 
He frowns beneath his nodding plume, that play’d 
O’er the high crest, and cast a dreadful shade. 141 
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There stood awindow near,whence looking down 
From o’er the porch, appear’d the subject town. 
A double strength of valves secur’d the place; 

A high and narrow, but the only pass: 145 
The cautious king, with all-preventing care, 

To guard that outlet, plac’d Eumzus there: 
When Agelaiis thus:—Has none the sense 

To mount yon window, and alarm from thence 
The neighbour town? the town shall force thedoor, 
And this bold archer soon shall shoot no more. 151 

Melanthius then:—That outlet to the gate 
So near adjoins, that one may guard the strait, 
But other methods of defence remain ; 

Myself with arms can furnish all the train: 155 
Stores from the royal magazine | bring, 

And theirown darts shall pierce the prince and king. 
He said; and mounting up the lofty stairs, 
Tweive shields, twelve lances, and twelve helmets 

bears: 
All atm, and sudden round the hall appears 160 
A blaze of bucklers, and a wood of spears. 
. The hero stands opprest with mighty woe: 
On ev'ry side he sees the labour grow :~ 
Ob curst event! and oh unlook’d-for aid! 


Melanthius or the women Lave betray’d— 165 
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Oh my dear son!——The father with a sighs 
Then ceas’d;—the filial virtue made reply: 

Falsehood is folly; and ’tis just to own 
The fault committed :—this was mine alone. 

My haste neglected yonder door to bar; 170 
And hence the villain has supplied their war. 
Run, good Eumaus, then; and (what before 

1 thoughtless err’d in) well secure that door: 
Learn if by female fraud this deed were done, 

Or (as my thought misgiyes) by Dolius’ son. 175 

While yet they spoke, in quest of arms again 
To the high chamber stole the faithless swain: 
Not unobserv’d;—Eumazus watchful ey'd; 

And thus address’d Ulysses near his side: 

The miscreant we suspected takes that way. 180 
Him, if this arm be pow’rful, shall I slay? 

Or drive him hither, to receive the meed 
From thy own hand, of this detested deed? - 

Not so (replied Ulysses) leave him there. 
For us sufficient is another care: -185 | 
Within the structure of this palace wall 
To keep inclos’d his masters till they fall. 
Go you and seize the felon: backward bind 


His arms and legs, and fix a plank behind ; 
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On this, his body by strong cords extend, 190 


' And on a column near the roof suspend; 


So studied tortures his vile days shall end. 
The ready swains obey’d with joyful haste : 

Behind the felon unperceiv’d they past, 
_ As round the room in quest of arms he goes 195 
_ (The half-shut door conceal’d his lurking foes): 
One hand sustain’d a helm, and one the shield 
Which old Laertes wont in youth to wield, 
Cover’d with dust, with dryness chapt and worn, 
: The brass corroded, and the leather torn. 200 
Thus laden, o’er the threshold as he stept, 

Fierce on the villain from each side they leapt, 
Back by the hair the trembling dastard drew, 
And down reluctant on the pavement threw. - 
Active and pleas’d, the zealous swains fulfil 205 
At ev'ry point their master’s rigid will: » - 

First, fast behind, his hands and feet they bound; 
Then straiten’d cords involv'd his body round: 
So drawn aloft, athwart the colamn tied, 

The howling felon swung from side to side. 210 
Eumeus scoffing then with keen disdain: : 
‘There pass thy pleasing night, O gentle swain! 

On that soft pillow, from that envied height 


First may’st thou see the springing dawn of light; 
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Sotimely rise, when morning streaks the east, 215 
To drive thy victims to the suitors’ feast. 
This said, they left him, tortur’d as he lay ; 
Secur’d the door, and hasty strode away: 
Each, breathing death, resum’d his dang’rous post 
Neai'great Ulysses; four against an host. 220 
When lo! descending to her hero’s aid, 
Jove’s daughter, Pallas, war’s triumphant maid : 
In Mentor’s friendly form she join’d his side; 
Ulysses saw, and thus with transport cried: 
Come, ever welcome, and thy succour lend; 
Oh ev’ry sacred name in one!—my friend! 296 
Early we lov’d, and long our loves have grown: 
Whate'er through life’s whole series I have done 
Or good, or grateful, now to mind recall, 
And aiding this one hour, repay it all. 230 
Thus he:—but pleasing hopes his bosom warm 
Of Pallas latent in the friendly form. 
The adverse host the phantom warrior ey’d; 
And first, loud threat’ning, Agelaiis cry’d: - 
Mentor beware; nor let that tongue persuade 
Thy frantic arm to lend Ulysses aid; 236 
Our force successful shall our threat make good, 


And with the sire’s and son’s commix thy blood. 
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What hop’st thou here?—Thee first the sword shall 
slay ; 
Then lop thy whole posterity away: 240 
Far hence thy banish’d consort shall we send; 
With his, thy forfeit lands and treasures blend: 
Thus, and thus only, shalt thou join thy friend. 
His barb’rous insult e’en the goddess fires; 
Who thus the warrior to revenge inspires: 945 
Art thou Ulysses?—where then shall we find 
The patient body and the constant mind? 
That courage, once the Trojans’ dail ly dread, 
Known nine long years, and felt by heroes dead? 
And where that conduct, which reveng’d the 
lust 250 
Of Priam’s race, and laid proud Troy in dust? 
If this, when Helen was the cause, were done, 
What for thy country now, thy queen, thy son? 
Rise then in combat; .at my side attend; 
Observe what vigour gratitude can lend, 255 
And foes how weak, oppos’d against a friend ! 
She spoke; but willing longer to survey 
The sire and son’s great acts, withheld the day; 


By farther toils decreed the brave to try, 
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Then with a change of form eludes their sight, 
Perch’d like a swallow on a rafter’s height, 
And unperceiv’d, enjoys the rising fight. 

Damastor’s son, bold Agelaiis, leads 
The guilty war; Eurynomus succeeds: 265 
With these, Pisander great Polyctor’s son, 

Sage Polybus, and stern Amphimedon, 

With Demoptolemus: these six survive; 

The best of all the shafts had left alive. 

Amidst the carnage desp’rate as they stand, 270 
Thus Agelaiis rous’d the lagging band : 

The hour is cone, when yon fierce man no more 
With bleeding princes shall bestrow the floor: 
Lo! Mentor leaves him with an empty boast: 
The four remain ;—but, four against an host. 275 
Let each at once discharge the deadly dart: 

One sure of six shall reach Ulysses’ heart: 
Thus shall one stroke the glory lost regain: 
‘The rest must perish, their great leader slain. 

Then all at once their mingled lances threw; 
And thirsty all of one man’s bloéd they flew: 281 
Tn vain! Minerva turn’d them with her breath, 
And scatter’d short, or wide, the points of death; 
With deaden’d sound, one on the threshold falls, 


One strikes the gate, one rings against the walls; 
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The storm past innocent.—The godliké'man 286 

Now loftier trod, and dreadful thus began: 

"Tis now (brave friends) our turn, at once to throw 

(So speed ’em heav’n) our jav’lins at the foe. 

That impious race to all their past misdeeds 290 

Would add our blood :—Injustice still proceeds, 
He spoke: at once their fiery: lances flew: 

Great Demoptolemus, Ulysses slew; 

Euryades receiv’d the prince’s dart; 

The goatherd’s quiver’d in Pisander’s heart; 295 

Fierce Elatus by thine; Eumeus, falls: 

Their fall in thunder echoes round the walls, 

The rest retreat: the victors now advance; 

Each from the dead resumes his bloody lance. 

Again the foe discharge the steely show’r; 300 

Again made frustrate by the virgin-pow’r: 

Some, turn’d by Pallas,‘ on’ the threshold fall, 

Some wound the gate; some ring” against thie wall; 

Some weak, or pond’rous with the brazen head, 

Drog harmless, on the pavement sounding dead. 
Then bold Amphimedon his jav’lin cast; 306 

Thy hand, Telemachus, it lightly raz’d: > 

And from Ctesippus’ arm the spear elane’d 

On good Eumzus’ shield and shoulder glanc’d: 


60 
Net lessan’d of their force (so slight the wound) 
Each sang along, and dropp’d upon the ground. 


Fate doom'd thee next, Eurydamus, to bear 


: Thy death, ennobled by Ulysses’ spear. 


By. the bold son Amphimedon was slain: 
And Polybus renown’d the faithful swain. 315 
Piere’d through the breast the rude Ctesippus bled, 
And thus Philetius gloried o’er the dead: 

There endthy pompous-vaunts and bigh disdain, 
O sharp in’ scandal, voluble and vain! : # 
How weak is mortal pride! To heav’n alone 320 
Th’ event of actions and our fates are known: * 
Scoffer, behold what gratitude we bear: 

The victim’s heel is answer’d with this spear. 
Ulysses brandish’d high his vengeful steel, 
And Damastorides that instant fell: : 825 

Fast-by Leocritus expiring lay, 

The prince’s jav'lin tore its bloody way 

Through all his bowels: down he tumbles prone, 

His batter’d front and brains-bésmear the stone. 
Now Pallas shines confess’d:—aloft she spreads 

The afm of vengeance o’er their guilty heads; 331 

The dreadful egis blazes in their eye; 


Amaz’d they see, they tremble, and they fly: 
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Confus'd, distracted, thro’ the fooms' they fling, 
Like oxen madden’d by the breese’s sting, 335 
When sultry days, and Jong, succeed the gentle 
spring. 
Not half so keen, fierce vultures of the chace 
Stoop from the mountains on the feather’d race, 
When the wide field extended snangs-beset, 
With conscious dread they shun the quiv’ring net: 
No help, no flight ; but wounded evry way, 341 
Headlong they drop; the fowlers seize the prey. 
Qii-aH sides thus they double wound on wound; 
In prostrate heaps the wretches. beat the ground: 
Unmanly shrieks precede each dying groan, 345 
And a red deluge floats the reeking stone. 
Leiodes first before the victor falls; 
The wretched augar thus for mercy calls: 
O, gracious, hest;—nor let thy. soppliant bleed: 
Still undishonour'd or by word:érdeed $50 
Thy house, for me, remains; by me repress’d 
Full sft was check’d th’ injustice of the rest: 
Averse they heard me when I counsell’d well; 
Their hearts were harden’d, ard they justly fell. 
_ O spare an augur’s consecrated head, 355 
Nor add the blameless to the guilty dead. - 
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Priest as thou art! for that detested band 
Thy lying prophecies deceiv’d the land; 
Against Ulysses have thy vows been made; 
For them, thy daily orisons were paid: 360 
Yet moré, e’en to our bed thy pride aspires:— 
One common crime one common fate requires. 
Thus speaking, from the ground the sword he 
took: 
Which Agelaiis’ dying and forsook ; 
Full thro’ his neck the weighty falchion sped: 365 
Along the pavement roll’d the mutt’ring head.” 
Phemius alone the hand of vengeance spar’d; 
Phemius, the sweet, the heav’n-instructed, bard. 
Beside the gate the rev’rend minstrel stands; 
The lyre, now silent, trembling in his hands; 370 
Dubious to supplicate the chief, or fly 
To Jove’s inviolable altar nigh, 
Where oft Laertes holy vows had paid, 
And oft Ulysses smoking victims laid: - 
His honour’d harp with care Ke first set down, 
Between the laver and the silver throne; 376 
Then prostrate, strétch’d before the dreadful man; 
Persuasive, thus, with accent soft began: 
O king! to mercy be thy soul inclin’d, 
And spare the poet’s ever-gentle kind. 380 
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A deed like this thy future fame would wrong: 
For dear to gods and men is sacred song. 
Self-taught I sing ;—by heav’n, and heay’n alone, 
The genuine seeds of poesy are sown; 
And (what the gods bestow) the lofty lay, 38 
To gods alone, and godlike worth, we pay. 
Save then the poet, and thyself reward.;. 
*Tis thine to merit, mine is to record. 
That here I sung, was force and not-desire; 
This hand reluctant touch’d the warbling wire: 
- And: let thy son attest, nor sordid pay, 891 
Nor servile flatt’ry, stain’d the moral lay. | 
The moving’ words Telemachus attends, . 
His sire approaches, and the bard defends :-—_ 
O mix not, father, with those impious dead 395 
The man divine; forbear that sacred head: 
Medon, the herald; teo:our arms may spare;, 
Medon, who made my infancy his:caré::: 
If yet he breathes, permit thy son to give 
Thus much to gratitude, and bid him live. 400 
Beneath a table, trembling with dismay, 
Couch’d close to earth, unhappy Medon lay; 
Wrapt in a new slain ox’s ample hide: 


Swift at the word he cast his screen aside, 404 
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Sprung to the prince, embrac’d his knee with tears, 

And thus with, grateful voice address’d his ears : 
oO prince!‘O friend ! lo here thy Medon stands; 

Ah stop the hero’s unresisted hands, 

Incens’d too.justly by that impious brood, 

Whose guilty glories‘now are set in blood. 410 
To-whom Ulysses with a pleasing eye: 

Be bold; :on.friendsbip and my son rely: 

Live, an exainple for the'workt.to. read, 

‘How much more safe the good than évil'deed 

Thou, with the heav’n-taught bard, in peace resort 

From blood and carnage.to yon open court: 416. 

Me other work requires—With titn’rous awe o 

From the dire scene th’ exempted two withdraw; 

Scarce sure of life, look round,—and_ trembling 

move 

To the bright altays of protector Jove. 420 
Meanwhile Ulysséggearch’d the dome té find 

If- yet there live of all th’ offending kind. 

Not one!—complete the bloody tale he found; 

All steep’d in‘ blood, all-gesping on the ground. 

So, when by hollow shores the fisher train 495 

Sweep with their arching nets the hoary main, ; 

And. scarce the meshy toils the copious draught 


contain, 
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All naked of their element, and bare, 

The fishes pant, and gasp in thinner airs 

Wide o’er the sands are spread the stiff’ning prey, 

Till the warm sun exhales their soul away. 431 
And now the king commands his son to call 

Old Earyclea to the deathfel hall: 

The son observant not a moment stays; 

The aged governess with speed obeys: 435 

The sounding portals instant they display ; 

The matron moves, the prince directs the way. 

On heaps of death the stern Ulysses stood, 

All black with dust, and cover'd thick with blood, 

So the grim lion from the slaughter comes: | 440 

Dreadful he glares, and terribly he foams; 

His breast with marks of carnage painted o’er, 

His jaws all dropping with the bull's black gore, 
Soon as her cyes the welcome object met; 

The guilty fall’n, the mighty deed cotaplete, 445 

A scream of joy her feeble ‘voice essay’a: ; 

The hero check’d her, and compos’dly said: 
Woman, experienc’d as thou art, controul 

Tndeceént joy, and feast thy secret soul. 

T’ insult the dead is cruel and unjust; * 450 


Fate, and their crime, have sunk them to the dust, 
VOL, Vi. F 
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Nor heeded these the censure of mankind; 

The good and bad were equal in their mind. 
Justly the price of worthlessness they paid, 

And each now wails, an unlamented shade. 455 
But thou sincere! oh Euryclea, say, 

What maids dishonour us, and what obey? 

Then she:—In these thy kingly walls remain 
(My son) full fifty of the handmaid train, 
Taught by my care to cull the fleece, or weave, 
And servitude with pleasing tasks deceive: 461 
Of these, twice six pursue their wicked way, 

Nor me, nor chaste Penelope, obey; 

Nor fits it that Telemachus command 

(Young as he is) his mother’s female band. 465 

Hence to the upper chambers let me fly, 

Where sluinbers soft now close the royal eye; 

There wake her with the news—the matron cried. 

Not so (Ulysses more sedate replied), 

Bring first the crew who wrought these guilty 
deeds.— 470 

In haste the matron parts: the king proceeds: 

Now to dispose the dead the care remains 

To you, my son, and you, my faithful swains; 

Th’ offending females to that task we doom, 


To wash, to scent, and purify the room. 475 
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These (ev’ry table cleans’d, and ev’ry throne, 
And all the melancholy labour done), 
Drive to yon court, without the palace-wall: 
There the revenging sword shall smite them all; 
So with the suitors let them mix in dust, 480 
Stretch’d in a Jong oblivion of their lust. 

He said :—the lamentable train appear: 
Each vents a groan, and drops a tender tear ; 
Each heav’d ber mournful burden, and beneath 
The porch depos’d the ghastly heaps of death. 485 
The chief severe, compelling each to move, 
Urg’d the dire task, imperious, from above, 
With thirsty sponge they rub the tables o'er; 
(The swains unite their toil) the walls, the floor, 
Wasli'd with th’ effusive wave, are purg'd of gore, 
Once more the palace set in fair array, 491 
To the base court the females take their way ; 
There compass’d close between the dome and wall, 
(Their life’s last scene) they trembling wait their 

fall. 

Then thus the prince :—To these shall we afford 
A fate so pure, as by the martial sword? 496 
To these, the nightly prostitutes to shame : 


And base revilers of our house and name? 
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Thus speaking, on the circling wall he strung 
A ship’s tough cable, from a column hung; 500 
Near the high top he strain’d it strongly round, 
Whence no contending foot could reach the 

ground, 
Their heads above connected in a row, 
They beat the air with quiv’ring feet below: 
Thus on some tree, hung struggling in the snare, 
The doves or thrushes flap their wings in air. 506 
Soon fled the soul impure, and left behind 
The empty corpse to waver with the wind. 

Then forth they led Melanthius, and began 
Their bloody work: they lopp’d away the man, 
Morsel for dogs! then trimm’d with brazen sheers 
The wretch, and shorten’d of his nose and ears; 
His hands and feet last felt the cruel steel :” 

He roar’d, and torments gave his soul to hell~ 

They wash, and to Ulysses take their way; 515 
So ends the bloody bus’ness of the day. 

To Enuryclea then addrest the king: 

Bring hither fire, and hither sulphur bring, 

To purge the palace: then the queen attend, 
And ‘let her with her matron-train descend; 520 
The matron-train with all the virgin band 


Assemble here. to learn their Jord’s command. 
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Then Euryclea:—Joyful I obey: 


But cast those mean dishonest rags away? 

Permit me first thy royal robes to bring: 525 

Ill suits this garb the shoulders of a king. 

Bring sulphur straight and fire’ (the monarch 
cries). 

She hears, and at the word obedient flies. 

With fire and sulphur, cure of noxious fumes, . 

He purg’d the walls:and blood-polluted rooms. 

Again the matron springs with eager pace, "831 

And spreads her lord’s return from ‘place to place. 

“They hear, rush forth, and instant round bin stepd; 

A gazing throng, a torch in ev’ry hand. 

They saw, they knew. him, and with fond embBfare 

Each humbly kiss'd his knee, or hand, or face: 586 

He knows them all; in all such truth ‘appears, 


E’en he indulges the sweet joy of tears, 


SELECT NOTES 


TO 


BOOK XXII. 


‘We are now come to the great event or catastrophe of the 
Odyssey ; which is the destraction of the suitors. The manner 
by which the poct conducts it, has been praised and censured: 
by some, as noble and heroic; by others, as romantic and incredi- 
ble. It is therefore highly necessary to vindicate Homer, in the 
chief action of the whole poem: that he may not be found cul- 
pable, in the place where he ought to be the most exact, and 
draw his hero to the best advantage. The objection made against 
this decisive action is, that the poet makes Ulysses perform ime 

= possibilities 5 no one person, with such small assistance, being able 
06 destroy above an hondred enemics. It is no answer to say that 
Pallas descends to aid Ulysses ; for it has been already proved, that 
all incidents which require a divine probability, should be so dis- 
engag-d from the action, that they may be subtracted from it, with- 
out destroying it; whereas this action is. essential to it. Na less a 
critic than Longinus, chap. vii. condemns Homer; for, enumer- 
ating the faults of the Odyssey, he thus proceeds : ‘ To these may 
be added the absurdities he commits, in the account of the 
destruction of Penelope’s suitors.” And Scaliger, lib. v. of his 
Poetics, is of the same opi 





nz * Ulysses interfecit arcu procos 3 
intcr quos et ipsum tanti!lum esset intervalli. " Quare omnes 
simul in eum impetum non fecerunt?? The strength of this ob- 
jection lics in the omission of the suitors in not rushing at once 
upon Ulysses in an united body. Now this was impossible: he 
stood upon the threshold in a narrow pass ; and by this advantage 
he was able to make it good against a great inequality of numbers, 
It is not difficult to bring instances of a like nature from un- 
doubted history: Cocles alone defended the bridge over the Ty~ 
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ber against the whole arfnry- of Porsend,:aftd: eéped.immoveable tilt 
the Romans broke it down behind him; anif Téonidas; the Spartan 
general, defended rhe pass of Thecmopylé with-a siffall number, 
against three millions of Persians led vy Xerxes; and; if he had’ 
not been betrayed, he would bave probably defeated his whole 
army, In both these instances there was a greater inequality-oF 
numbers, than between Ulysses and the suitors. ‘fhe reader 
will be reconciled to the probability of these retations, if he con- 
siders that the whole business of war was anciently decided by 
mere strength of body. Fire-arms now set all men ‘upon a nearer 
level: but in these early ages, the strongest person was the great~ 
est hero: a@ man of superior and uncommon stréngth drove hig 
enemies before him like an army of boys, and with as much facie: 
lity. From this observation i: is evident, that Homer scarce transe 
gresses the bounds of historic truth, when he describes Achilles 
chasing whole squadrons of Trojans, He wrote according to 
the manners of his times, and drew after the life ; though some- 
times he improved a feature to give grace to the picture of ‘his’. 
hero: thus in the Scripture, from the mere advantage of strength, 
we see a sing'e Goliath defy the whole armies of Israel. 

Rapin commends the conduct of Homer in bringing about the 
destruction of the suitors, The unravelling the whole Odyssey 
(says that author) by their deaths, is very great, and very becom. 
ing an hero: that whole story is dressed up in colours so decent, 
and at the same time so noble, that antiquity can hardly match’ 
any part of the narration: here Homer has displayed. himself to 
the best advantage. I wish Rapin ‘had givem: thjs;reasons ; and 
not run into a general commendation: but we shall be suffi- 
ciently convinecd of the judgment of Homer in describing the 
suitors falling chiefly by Ulysses, if we consider the nature of 
epic poetry. The chief action is to be performed by the hero of 
the poem, Thus Hector falls by Achilles; Turnus by Zneas. 
The death of the suitors is the chief action of the Odyssey: and 
therefore it is necessary to be executed -by Ulysses; for if any 
other person had performed it, that person would have done an 
action more nable than the hero of the’ poem, and eclipsed his. 
glory. It is for the same reason that the poet refuses all easy me- 
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thods to re-establish Ulysses: he throws him into difficulties 
which he is to surmount by his own prowess and magnanimity. 
Homer might easily have raised an army, and placed Ulysses at 
the head of it; but the more difficult way being most conducive 
to his honour, he rejects all casy methods ;—shews him strug- 
gling with infinite hazards, out of which he extricates hinaself 
personally by his wisdom and courage, By this mcans he com~ 
pletes the character of his hero, leaves a noble image of his worth 
upon the minds of the spectators, and makes him go off the stage 
with tie utmost applause. 


V.1. Then ferce the hero o'er the threshold strode, &c.] Plato 
was particularly struck with the beauty of these lines: in his Dia- 
logue intitled Tin, p. 145, Socrates thus speaks: ‘When you 
repeat the verses of Homer emphatically, aud ravish the whole 
audience, whether it be the passa:ze where he sings how Ulysses 
leaps upon the threshotd, discovers hisascif ta the suitors, and 
pours his arrows before his fect ; er where Achilles rushes upon 
Hector; or where he paints the lameutations of Hecuba, Priam, 
or Andromache, tell me, are you any longer master of your own 
passions? are you not transported? and ravished with divine 
fury, think yourself present at the very acticns, either in Ithaca, 
or Troy?’ It must indeed be allowed, that Homer here paints to 
the life: we-see Ulysses, bis motion, his attitude, and the’noble 
fury with which he begins the onset. The poet interests us in 
the cause of his hero; and we fight on his side against his ene- 
mies. 





Eustathius observes, that instcad of gay: the Alolians wrote 
Beax@-: an observation of too little importance to have been 
regarded, if be had not given us a fragment of Sappho as.a proof 
of its © 

Tz T apgosortss Seryer voor ‘ 
Ouse emiclapeesn va Beane’ thxey 
Ems rev egugays 
which he thus explains: 


« What rustic beauty drest in awkwarl charms - 
Detains my lover from his Sappho’s arms?” 
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The circumstance of throwing the arrows before his feet is not 
inserted without a reason. Ulysses could reach them thence 
with more facility and expedition, than if they had hung at his 
shoulder in the quiver. 

V.10. Phorlus, assist] Ulysses addresses a prayer to Apollo 
to give success to his present enterprise. He directs it to him, 
because he is the god of archery ; and he concludes in four words, 
in compliance with the exigence of the time, which will not per- 
mit him to speak at large. This prayer to Apollo confirms my 
observation, that Penelope proposed the trial of the bow in hoe 
nour of that deity. And we find that it was customary, from a 
remarkable passage in the Iliad, lib. iv. 


* But first, to speed thy shaft, address thy vow 
To Lycian Phoebus with the silver bow: 
And swear the firstlings of the flock to pay 
On Zelia’s altars, to the god of day” 


It is from the urgency of the time that the speech of Ulysses, as 
well as the prayer, is concise. It would have been very injudi- 
cious, when he was ready to assault his enemies unexpectedly, to 
have prefaced the onset with a long oration: this would have 
given them an alarm, and time to make an opposition. 

V. 22. A stream of gore lurst spouting ......] The word in 
the original is avro:, which commonly signifies a pipe or musical 
instrument. The ancients (observes Eustathius) used it to denote 
a fountain ; here therefore it implies'a flux or fountain of blood; 
xpuiec, sEaxcthous aiuar@, The word therefore very happily 
paints the blood spouting from the nostrils, as from a fountain: 
and in this sense, i it gives us a full image of the nature of the 
wound, 


V.35. ++ Thus incens'd they spokes 


While each to chance ascril’d the wond'rous stroke.] 





This pascage was looked upon as spurious by the ancients; for 
they thought it impossible that all the suitors should speak the 
same sentiment, as by compact, like a chorus in a tragedy. They 
appealed to the custom of Homer himself, who continually wrote 


Os Be a5 esmsoyer. 
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Eustathius answers, that the poet speaks thus confusedly, to 
Tepresent the confusion of the suitors at the death of Antinous, 
Dacier defends him by saying, that all the suitors imagined that 
Antinous was slain by accident : and therefore the whole assem- 
bly having the same sentiment, the poet might ascribe to every 
member of it the same expression, 

V.64, To slay thy son, thy kingdoms to divide.] This expres- 
sion is judiciously inserted and with good reason put into the 
mouth of one of the suitors, namcly Eurymachus. The poet is 
now punishing them for thei: crimes. It is therefore very neces- 
sary that the reader siould be satished that they deserve pu- 
nishment: for if it be nor an aci of justice, it is murder. The 
poet therefore brings them all confessing themselves guilty by 
the mouth of Eurymachus: their crime is the intended murder 
of Telemachus, and the usurpation of the throne of Ulysses, If 
this had not been set in a clear light, there might have been room 
for a suspicion (hat Ulysses inflicted 1 punishment too great for 
the guilt of the suitors. For wus it a crime that deserved death, 
to aim at the marriage of Penelope? This is not to be supposed 5 
for they took her to be a widow, and might therefore without a 
crime ask her in marriage. Was death due for the waste and pro- 
fusion of the riches of Ulysses? This might have been redressed, 
by a full repayment, and a just equivalent. Homer therefore, to 
shew that there is a cause for the severity of the punishment; sets 
their crimes in open view; which are an intentional murder, and. 
an actual treason. The place likewise where he inserts this cir 





cumstance is well chosen, viz. in the place where the punish- 
ment is related: and by this method we ucknowledge the equity 
of it. It is true, Eurymachus throws the guilt upon Antinous as 
the chief offender. But all the suitors have been his assuciates, 
and approved of all. his violent and bloody designs through«the 
Odyssey, and therefore-are justly.involved in the same punish- 
ment; so that Ulysses punishes rebellious subjects by the autho- 
rity of & king, Homer likewise observes justice in the death of 
Antinous; he is the first in guilt, and the first that falls by his 
hero’s hands. Sis 

Vegi. The city rous'd shall-to our-tescie haste.) It is impos- 
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sible but that the suitors must have had many friends among the 
Ithacans. Interest or ill-humour engages men in faction. But 
this is not the full import of the sense of Homer. The Ithacans 
were ignorant that Ulysses was retuined: and no wonder theree 
fore it they engag:d in defence of the princes of their land, against 
a stlauger anda beggar; for such in appearance was Ulysses. 

V. 108. The éruzen weapon driving through his back] Eusta- 
thins, and Spondanus from him, interpret this passage very much 
to the disadvantage of the courage of Telemachus: they observe 
that he is yet new to the horrors of war, and therefore wanting 
the heart to meet his enemy in the front, gives him this wound 
between the shoulders; that as soon as he has given the blow, 
out of fear he leaves the spear in the wound (an action as disre- 
putavle, as to throw away the shield in battle) ; and lastly, that 
it is fear that suggests to his mind the expedient to fetch the arms, 
a pretext to be distant from danzer. But it is not difficult to de. 
fend Tclemachus. Amphinomus was assaulting Ulysses; and 
consequently his back was turned towards Telemachus ; and this 
occasions the wound in that part. This combat is not a combat 
of honour, where points of ceremony are observed: ‘Telemachus 
was therefore at liberty to destroy his enemy by any methods, 
without any imputation of cowardice; especially considering the 
inequality of the partics. Neither is it out of fear that he quits 
his spear; but trom a dictate of wisdom: he is afraid lest some 
of the suitors should attuck him while he is isengaging it, and 
take him at an advantage, while he has no. Weapon to use in his 
own, deferice. Besides, he bag no fartheroecdsion for it: he 
hastes away to provide other ‘arias; not only for himself, ‘but for 
Ulysses and his friends: and this is so far from being the sugges- 
tion of fear, that it is the result of wisdom. 

‘Bhere is some difficulty in the expression apompnvel ruLac, 
‘The meaning of it is, lest he should receive a descending blow: 
the word. is an adjective, and Eustathius tells us, that yee is to 
be understood... I shoutd rather choose pacyare, which immedie 
ately precedes: it being a8. good sense to say, a wound is given by 
a descending sword, asa desvending hand. 

Vo 12. vase arm (in haste he:érteg).} Homer almost 
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constantly gives the epithet ~Ingorvra to sea i= winged words.” 
Plutarch, in his treatise upon Garrulity, gives us the meaning of 
it. A word (says that. author) while it remains unspoken is a 
secret: but being communicated, it changes its name into com- 
mon rumour: it is then ¢ flown’ from us: and this is the reason 
why Homer calls words ‘ winged :’ he that lets a bird fly from his 
hand, does not easily catch it again ; and he that lets a word slip 
from his tongue cannot recall its it flies abroad, and flutters from 
place to place every moment. It has indeed in some passages a 





still closer meaning: when a person speaks with precipitation, 
the-epithet expresses the swiftness of the speech ; the words are 
winged ; it is here applied with particular propriety 5 ‘Telemachus 
asks a question in the. compass of four lines, and receives an an- 
swer in two from Ulysses ; the time not allowing any delay, 


V. 142. There stood a window near, whence looking down, 
From o'er the porch, appear'd the subject town.] 


The word in the Greck is opo:Gugn, € janua superior:’ and it is 
likewise used a little lower. It has given great trouble to the 
commentators to explain the situation of these two passages. 
Dacier imagines that by the former there was a descent into the 
court-yard, and so to the street. But this cannot be true: for 
Agelius’ exhorting his associates to seize this passage, makes use 
cf the word ayataww: which signifies to ‘ascend,’ and not to 

descend’ into the court-yard: besides, he bids them raise the 
people by ‘shouting to them ;’ which scems to imply, that this 
place overlooked the streets, from whence 2 shout might be 
heard by the people. Ogecdupn (observes Eustathins) is Supn tg 
iv.oprrras vi, Seder sdeey exerdev; that is, fa door by which a person 
ascends to obtain.a prospect.’ ‘This probably led to the roof af the 
porch of the palace fronting the street; whence a person sttnding 
in the open air, and shouting, might raise the city: or, as for 
greater cleamess it is here translated, a window ; which answers 
all theSe purposes, : 

Bat there is still a difficulty arising from the word. Aaveny5 
which is thus solved by Eustathins: Aaupn soley 6 mga pacBupny 
aye cleereg; that is, a narrow passage leading to this private 
window or door: and he’afterwards interprets it by elem aoe. 
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From what has been observed, it appears evidently that there 
was another passage to the upper apartments of the palace; for 
this was guarded by Eumaus, and was inaccessible: and conse- 
quently Melanthias conveys the arms to the suitors by some 
other stair-case. This Homer expresses by avaggayag peryagoset— 
the former word is very well explained by Hesychius; it signifies 
the passages of the palace leading from chamber to chamber, or 
the diode of the apartments: ewyy properly denotes a ruptures and 
here represents the openings of the passages from room to room. 
The ancients thought this whole passage so obscure, that they 
drew a plan of these inward passages of the palace, as Eustathius 
informs us: in this they figured the porch, the higher aperture, 
the other stair-case, and the room where the arms were laid, But 
Dacier starts another difficulty: if Melanthius could go up to the 
room where the arms lay, why could he not go thence into the 
ecurts of the palace, and raise the city? The answer is, because 
the arms were placed in an inward apartment, and there was no 
passage thence into the patace-yard. Her mistake arose from her 
opinion that there was an entry into the palace by the ogeoBven : 
which opinion is refuted in the beginning of this annotation. If 
indeed: Telemachus had brought down the arms this way, then 
there must have been a passage for Melanthius to the place from 
whence Agclius bids him raise the city; for if Telemachus had 
passed to the armoury by it, why might not Melanthius from it? 
But this is not the case: for this door or window is not mentioned. 
till Telemachus has furnished Ulysses and his friends with ar- 
mour 5; and consequently Homer cannot intend that we should 
understand that Telemachus ascended to the armoury by it. 

V.150. Twelve shields, twelve lances, and twelve helmets 
tears.) Aristarchus, remarks Eustathius, blamed this description 
as incredible; for how conid one person be able to carry such a 
Joad°of armour at one time? But we are not to make this suppo- 
sition: the poet speaks indefinitely, and leaves us at liberty to 
conjecture that Melanthius brought them at several times: thus 
a little lower we find him going again for arms to furnish the rest 
of the suitors, 

V.172. Run, good Eumaus, &c.] This passige, where Tele- 
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machus bids Eumzus go and see who brings the arms, proves 
that Telemachus did not before absent himself from the battle out 
of cowardice: here he chooses to partake the danger with Ulysses, 
and sends Eumzus and Philetius to execute his orders; a sign 
that he does not consult his safety at the expence of his honour. 
EustaTuius, 

But it may seem extraordinary, that Ulysses and Telemachus 
should be in doubt to know the person who brought the arms to 
the suitors; especially when Agelaus had held a public conference 
with Melanthius in order to it; but, answers Eustathius, they 
spoke with a low voice, and at a proper distance from Ulysses. It 
may also be objected, that Melanth'us cou'd not possibly bring 
» To 
solve this difficulty we must have recourse to the second private 





the arms without the observation of Ulysses and his frien 


door, or opeo8ugn, mentioned in a former annotation: by this pas- 
sage he ascends and descends without a discovery; that passage 
standing in such a situation, as not to be visible to those who 
were on the opposite side of the palace. What may scem to con- 
tradict this observation is, what Homer afterwards adds; for he 
directly tells us, that Eumzeus observed that the person wha 
brought the arms was Melanthius; but that expression may 
only imply, that he saw Melanthius going from the rest of the 
company, and hasting towards that ascent, and therefore justly 
concludes him to be the person, 

V.187. To keep inclos'd his masters ,....} Tt may be asked, 
when Eumaus retires from the guard of the passage, what hin= 
ders the suitors from seizing it. and by it giving notice to the 
city of their danger? What Ulysses here says obviates this ohjec- 
tion. He tells Eumeus,: that he and Telemachus will defend it 
against all the efforts of his enemies: by this expression he gives 
us to understand, that Telemachus shail post himself in the place 
of Eumzus, and make it good till he has executed justice spun 
Melanthius. 

V.197. One hand sustain'd a helm, and one the shield} We 
see Melfnthius after a diligent search finds only one heim and 
one shield ; and the shield is described as almost spoiled with age. 
Hence Eustathius gathers that there were no more left in the ar- 
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moury ; for it is probable that Melanthius would not have returned 
with so few arms if he could have found more; nor would he 
have brought the decayed shield, if he could have supplied him- 
self with a stronger. So that all the arms of Ulysses were seven- 
teen helmets; twelve at first delivered to the suitors by Melan- 
thius, one more he was now bringing, and Ulysses and his friends _ 
were in possession of four: there were the sume number of shields, 
and twenty spears; twelve given to the suitors, and eight to the 
assistants of Ulysses. This was his private armoury for the de- 
fence of his palace; and we are not to conclude that these were 
the whole arms of the nation; there probably was a public repo- 
sitory for armour for the public use of their armies against their 
enemies, s 

V. 262. Perch'd like a swallow ....] We have seen the dei- 
ties, both in the Iliad and Odyssey, changing themselves into the 
shape of birds: thus lib. vii. v. 67 of the iad, 


‘ Th’ Athenian maid, and glorious god of day, 
‘With silent joy the settling hosts survey ; 
In form like vultures, on the beech’s height 
They sit conceal’d, and wait the future fight” 


This perhaps may be the occasion of all such fictions: the super- 
stition of the heathen world induced the ancients to believe that 
the appearance of any bird in a critical hour was a sign of the pre- 
sence of a divinity ; and by degrees they began to persuade them~ 
selves, that the gods appeared to them in the form of those birds. 
Hence arose all the honours paid to augurs, and the reliance upon 
divination drawn from the flight of birds; and almost every deity 
had a bird sacred to him; the eagle to Jupiter, the peacock to 
Juno, &c. Pallas here takes the form of a swallow, because it is 
a domestic bird; and therefore may be said to appear within the 
wails of the palace with most probability. 


V. 298. ....., the victors now advance; 
Each from the dead resumes his bloody lance] ~ 


The danger beginning to abate by the fal! of the chief of the ene+ 
my, Ulysses advances from his stand. There was a necessity for 
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this conduct. Ulysses and his three assistants had killed four en¢- 
mies with their spears ; and consequently the poet was obliged to 
supply them with fresh weapons; otherwise, if they had dis- 
charged their spears once more, they must have been left naked 
and defenceless, having only two apiece brought by Telemachus. 
This obsetvation shews the exactness which Homer maintains in 
his relation. 

V. 328. The victim's heel is answer'd with this spear.) This 
refers to a passage in the latter end of the twentieth book of the 
Odyssey, where Ctesippus throws the foot of a bullock at Ulysses. 

_ Phitetius here gives him a mortal wound with his spear, and tells 
him itis a return for the foot of the bullock. Eustathius informs 
‘us, that this became a proverb, e701 aves modoc Ltumizy, 10 ex~ 
press a return of evil for evil; the like may be observed of the 
death of Antinous, who was killed as he lifted the bowl to drink: 


TloaKa peraku merse xvrAiK@e nat xe axgu. 


Which is exactly rendered by our proverb, ‘ Many things happen 
between the cup and the lip.’ Thus likewise the kindness of the 
Cyclop was used proverbially, to denote a severe injury disguised 
under a seeming civility ; that monster having promised Ulysses 
mercy, but it was only the mercy to devour him last, These little 
instances prove the great veneration the ancients had for Homer, 

y.335. Like oxen, &c.] The fury of the battle being now 
over; Homer pauses with the action ; and letting his fancy rove 
in search of foreign ornaments, beautifies and enlivens the hor+ 
yors of it with two similitudes, drawn from subjects very dise 
tant from the terrors they are brought to illustrate. The former, 
of an herd of cattle, represents the confusion and affright of the 
suitors; the latter, of the birds, their weakness and unavailing 
flight. The gadfly shews the fury and close pursuit of Ulysses 
and his assistants ; the hawks, their courage, and superior power, 
EustaTHivs. 

"The latter simile from the hawks, affords some curiosity in 
regard to the ancient manner of that sport. Ie is evident, says 
Dacier, that this passage is an instance, that flying birds of prey, 
in the nature of our hawking, was practised by the ancients; the 
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nets, called by Homer ta, were fixed in the plain ground; the 
fowlers with their falcons took their station upon the adjoining 
eminences: when the birds, driven from this rising ground, flew 
to the plain, they met with the nets, and endeavouring to escape 
them, crouded into flocks: then the hawk or vulture was loosed, 
and descending upon his prey, slew them in multitudes; 3 for the 
birds were incapable of resisting, and at the same time were 
afraid of the nets, and therefore could not escape, This is the 
reason why the fow'ers are said to rejoice at the sport: a plain 
indication, that the poet intended to describe the sportsman’s fly- 
ing his bird at the prey. Monsieur Dacier has a pretty observa~ 
tion upon this sport ; and shews us that the ancients were yared, 
to take even deer with nets, by fying at them birds of prey, in 
conformity to this description of Homer. Minerva, in this simi« 
litude, is the bird of prey descending from the mountain; for she 
it is who scatters the suitors by displaying her ezgis from the roof 
of the palace. ‘This is the opinion of Eustathius: but in the 
winding up of the comparison, Homer plainly by the vulture de- 
notes Ulysses and his assistants (though perhaps not exclusively 
of the goddess), ‘for in the application he writes, 


AG aga Tot wmrtHgas EmicouutVO nota wma 
Tome. oe secee eens 


V.371. Dutious to supplicate the chief; or fly 
To Jove's inviolable altar nigh, &¢.] 

This altar of Jupiter Herczeus stood in the palace-yard ; so called 
from px@, ‘ the out-wall inclosing the court-yard.’ It stood in 
the open air, where they sacrificed to Jupiter the guardian, or 
protector; and within the palace to Zeus ioriey 

Jupiter was worshipped under the same name by the Romans, 
Thus Ovid: 


* Cui nihil Herceei profuit ara Jovis.’ 
‘The altar mentioned by Virgil, AEncid. ii. was of the same nature: 
to which Priam fied at the taking of Troy: 


* Uncover’d but by heav’n, there stood in view 
An altar; near the hearth a laurel grew, 
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Dodder’d with age; whose bows encompass round 
‘The household gods, and shade the holy ground.’ 


These altars were places of sanctuary; and by fying to them the 
person was thought tu be under the immediate protection of the 
deity, and therefore in some cases inviolable. ‘The same practice 
prevailed amongst the Jews; for we find frequently in the Scrip- 
tures that it was customary to fly to the altar as to a place of Tes 
fuge ; which is evident from the expression of ‘laying hold on 
the horns of the altar.’* This is the reason why Phemius enter- 
tains an intention to fly to the altar of Jupiter Herceeus. Plu- 
tarch, in his treatise upon Music, informs us, that Demodocus 
was reported to have wrote a poem, intitled, ‘ The destruction 
of Troy ;’ and Phemius another, called, ¢ The return of the Gre- 
cian captains:’ but by these poets Homer probably means only 
himseif, who was author of two poems, the Iliad, and the Odys- 
sey. Homer (remarks Eustathius) plainly shews us the notion 
he had of the great qualifications that were necessary to form a 
good poet. He must sing of men and gods; that is, be tho- 
roughly acquainted with all things both human and divine; he 
must be avrod3axr@, or ‘self-taught ;’ that is, as we express it, 
he must be a genius; he must have a natural ability, which is in- 
deed to’be improved, but not capable of being learned, by study : 
he adds, that besides this felicity of nature, he must have an 
heavenly inspiration: this implies that he must have a kind of 
enthusiasm, an elevation of soul which is not to be obtained by 
Jabour and industry, and consequently is the gift of heaven. 
‘Thus Pindar (Olymp. ii) : 





ss copag 8 MUA 
WN erdos qua, 
Madoilss Bs, AaSeor s 
Thalyhocoim, xogaxes ae, 
Axeavla yaguerer. 
~ The bards, whom true poetic flame inspires, 
Receive from nature more than human fires: 
In vain from art alone they tune the voice; 
Like crows they croak, nor is it song, but noise,’ 


* Kings i. $0. 
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This is the Mens Divinior of Horace: by industry men may bee 
come great scholars and philosophers; but no man was ever a 
reat poet, without being in the strictest sense a great genius. I 
will only add, that Aristotle in his Rhet. i. 7, quotes this hemistie 
sauroidaxr@, &c. as an instance that natural are more excellent 
than acquired abilities. He gives the reason of it, namely, be= 
feause they are more uncommon, and not to be obtained by hu+ 

‘man industry, Maximus ‘Tyrius has a criticism upon it. How 
(objects that author) can it be said that the poet is self-taught, if 
the gods teach him to sing? The answer is easy, Homer means 
that he has no human instructor. It is observable that Maximus 
Tyrius erroneously quotes the verse, Dissert. xxii, for he writes, 
106 Bs 201 wracay oupny, instead of 


sete e Ofag Je Mot ey gpter osag 
Tlavrosas aviguety .... .e08 


He likewise puts the words in the mouth of Demodocus, which 
are here spoken by Phemius. He undoubtedly quoted by me- 
mory. 

What Homer adds after all this, to raise the character of his 
poet, is very remarkably moral : That he wever turned his talents 
to flattery ; nor was it voluntarily that he served or entertained 
unworthy men, but was merely compelled to it by their violence, 


V. 413. Live, an example for the world to read, 
How much more safe the good than evil deed.} 


The moral intended to be taught by the fable of the Odyssey is, 
to shew virtue, though long in distress, at length triumphant ; 
and vice, though long successful, unfortunate in the conclusion : 
it is to this effect that Ulysses here speaks; and to give his words 
more weight, he throws them into a sentence. It is with excel- 
lent judgment that it is here placed by Homer: the punishment 
is no sooner over but Ulysses declares the equity of it. He speaks 
to all mankind; and lays it down as an universal truth, thet vir- 
tue is to be preferred before vice: and invites us to the practice of 
the former, by shewing the success of it in his own victory ; and 
deters us from the latter, by fepresenting the ill consequences of 
it in the destruction of the suitors. 
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V. 425. So when ly hollow shores the fisher train 
Sweep with their arching nets the hoary: main.} 
The ancients (remarks Eustathius) observe that this is the only 
place where Homer manifestly speaks of catching fish with netst — 
for those words, lib. v. ver. 595, of the Miad, 





«and sweep away 
Sons, sires, and wives, an undistinguish’d prey 5 


which in the Greek is expressed by adioi Awa adorle wravaype, may 
be applicd to the taking of beasts or birds by nets; and conse- 
quently ought not to be appropriated to fishing. Thus it is evi- 
dent that this art was practised very anciently amongst the Gre- 
cians; it was likewise known early to the Hebrews and Egyptians. 
Thus Isaiah xix. 8. ¢ The fishers (of Egypt) shall mourn, all they - 
that cast the angle into the brook shall lament, and they that 
spread nets upon the waters shall languish.’ And that they fished 
the seas with ncts is evident from Ezekiel xxvi. 5. ‘It shall be a 
place for the spreading of nets in the midst of the sea.” The come 
parison is very just; and the last line of it gives a peculiar honour 
and distinction to Ulysses: that hero is the sun who kills the 
suitors, in application of the simititude. 

V. 440. So the grim lion, &c.] Eustathius agrees with an ob- 
servation which has been made conceming the similitudes of the 
Odyssey, lib. xvi. He here remarks that comparisons are as rare 
in the Odyssey as they are frequent in the Iliad ; and that the dif- 
ference arises from the difference of the subjects. The subject 
of the Iliad is great, and therefore property illustrated by noble 
images, and a variety of sublime comparisons: the subject of the 
Odyssey requires to be related in a less exalted style, and with 
gteater simplicity. This book is an undeniable testimony of the 
truth of this observation: the story of it approaches nearer to the 
nature of the Iliad than any other book of the Odyssey: and we 
find-it is more adorned with comparisons than almost all the rest 
of the poem. 

V. 450. T’ insult the dead is cruel and unjust.] The word in 
the original is oroauge, and here signifies a voice of joy. In uther 
places it is used to denote a sorrowful lamentation, See note on 
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v. 573 of the third Odyssey. I am wonderfully pleased with the 
noble sentiment of Ulysses contained in these lines. It is full of 
piety and humanity: good nature feels for the sufferings of any 
of its fellow creatures. Even in punishment we are to rememe 

er, that those we punish are men, and inflict it as a necessary 
jpstice, not asa triumph. Such here is the conduct of Ulysses: 
fe is so far from rejoicing in his success, that he restrains others 
from it; and seems to be a mourner at the funeral of his enemies. 
He falls into the same thought with Job, xxxi. 29. If] rejoiced 
at the destruction of him that hated me, or lifted up myself when 
evil found him: if I suffered my mouth to sin, by wishing a curse 
to his soul,’ &c, 

Were a prince, who makes war for glory, to stand upon a 
field of battle immediately after victory, amidst the horrors of the 
dead, and the groans of the dying; it would surely mortify his 
ambition to see such horrible monuments of his glory. If the 
death of thousands of brave men were weighed in a scale against 
a name, a popular empty breath of a multitude, and. if reason 
held the balance, how easily would the disproportion be dis- 
covered? ‘ 

V.453, The good and bad were equal in their mind.] There is 
some obscurity in these words, ‘ they neither respected thé good 
nor the bad man ;’ or, as Homer expresses it, 


Ov xanoy ude pev toSrov. (Vv. 415.) 


A reverence is due to a good man, and consequently it isa crime 
to deny it: but why should it be objected to the suitors as a fault 
that they despised the bad man, whose actions deserved to be de- 
spised ? Eustathius answers, xaxes may signify Tamesvoc, OT a per- 
son of a low con“ition, the poor man, or the stranger; and this 
justifies the assertion: but perhaps the poet uses it to shew that 
they despised and outraged all men universally without distince 
tion, whether persons of probity or dishonesty; they considered 
not the condition of others, but were insolent to all mankind. 


V. 464. Nor fits it that Telemachus command 
(Young as he is) his mother's female Land.] 


This, remarks Eustathius, is an instance of the maternal wisdom 
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of Penelope; and at the same time a vindication of Tclemachus 

for not restraining the insolence and immodesty of these female 

servants; they were out of his jurisdiction, and immediately 

under the protection of Penelope. But is not this removal of the 

fault from Telemachus an imputation upon the queen? and if they 
son wanted an excuse for not punishing their crimes, is the mo, 

ther unblameable, who not only permits the disorder of thei 

lives, but forbids Telemachus to redress it? Is it to be supposed" 
that this chaste matron was more indulgent to female frailty 

than Telemachus? ‘The true reason is, Telemachus could not, 

and Penclope durst not, shew a just resentment against these 

criminals: they had too great an interest in the chief of the 

suitors to stand in awe of the queen, or fear her vengeance. 

This is evident: for Penelope herself was in a great measure in 

their power; and the same authority that supported the suitors 

in their insolence against the queen, would support these females 

against her revenge for their immodesty. 

V. 469. Not so (Ulysses more sedate replied)] Ulysses gives 
this injunction, because he is unwilling to wound the eyes of 
Penclope with a spectacle of such horror as the dead bodies and 
blood of the suitors. It was indeed necessary to find some reas 
sonable pretext for not introducing the queen immediately: this 
might be expected from the fondness and affection of an huse 
band towards a beloved wife; and therefore Ulysses makes even 
his fondness for her a reason why he delays his discovery, namely, 
his care not to grieve her with such a terrible scene of slaughter: 
besides, the death of the female servants is to succeed, and it 
would have been indecent to have made her assisting or present 
at their execution. The poet reaps a further advantage from this 
conduct; for by it he introduces the discovery to Penelope in a 
time of leisure, and finds an opportunity to describe at large that 
surprising and tender incident. . 


Ve A477. .eee00.,the melancholy labour done) 
Drive to yon court «wees. eee see] 


It would in these ages, observes Dacier, be thought barbarous in 
2 king to command his son to perform an execution of so much 
horror; but anciently it was thought no dishonour. Thus in the 
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Scriptures, Gideon having taken Zeba and Salmana, two Midian 
kings, commands his son to kill them with the sword in his pre- 
sence;* but, continues that author, I wish Homer had. deviated 
from this custom, that he had given both Ulysses and Telema- 
\ebus sentiments of more humanity, and spared his reader a de- 

kription of such a terrible execution. Jam not delighted with 
ny thing that has a tendency to inhumanity more than that 
‘lady ; but it may be answered, that Homer was obliged to write 
according to the custom of the age. Virgil has ascribed an act 
more cruel to the pious Hineas, who sacrifices several unfortunate 
young men who were his captives. in. xi.-v. 15. 


¢ Then, pinion’d with their hands behind, appear 
Th’ unhappy captives marching in the rear; 
Appointed off’rings in the victor’s name, 
To sprinkle with their blood the fun’ral flame.’ 
Davoren. 


This act is to be ascribed to the manners of the age, and the cus- 
toms of war in the days of Aeneas, and not to his inhumanity. 
V. 527. Bring sulphur straight and fire .......] The reason 
why Ulysses orders sulphur to be brought, is, because every 
thing was thought to be polluted by a dead body: and he uses it 
by way of purification, The same opinion prevailed amongst the 
Hebrews as well as Greeks, as the Scriptures inform us. Thus 
also in Job it is said, ¢ Brimstone shall be scattered upon his habi- 
tation,’ xviii. 15; which is thought to allude to this custom. 
Pliny mentions this practice among the Romans, lib. xxxv. c. 15. 
« Habet et in religionibus locum ad expiandas suffitu domus.” 
Homer describes the female servants descending with torches : 
this is done to shew the exact time of the action of this book, 
which. is comprehended in the evening of the fortieth day. 
Ulysses forbids Euryclea to bring a better garment: this little 
particularity is inserted with judgment; for the disguise of Ulysses 
in the garb of a beggar contributes to increase the incredulity of 
Penelope, and consequently to all those doubts and fears, and 
that struggle between the love of a husband and the dread of an 
impostor, which are the subject of the succeeding book. 


* Jud. 











THE 
TWENTY-THIRD BOOK 


OF THE 


ODYSSEY. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Evuxycres awakens Penelope with the news of Ulysses’s re- 
turn, and the death of the suitors. Penelope scarcely credits 
her, but supposes some god has punished them, and descends 
from her apartment in doubt, At the first interview of Ulysses 
und Penelope, she is quite unsatisfied. Minerva restores him 
to the beauty of his youth; but the queen continucs incredu- 
lous, till by some circumstances she is convinced, and falls 
into all the transports of passion and tenderness. They recoun! 
to each other all that has past during their long separation, 
The next morning Ulysses, arming himself and his friends, 


goes from the city to visit his father. 





BOOK XXIl. 


fun to the queen, as in repose she lay, 
The nurse with eager rapture speeds her way; 
The transports of her faithful heart supply 

A sudden youth, and give her wings to fly. 

And sleeps my child? the rev’rend matron cries: 
Ulysses lives! arisc, my child, arise! 6 
At length appears the long-expected hour! - 
Ulysses comes! the suitors are no more! 

No more they view the golden light of day; 
Arise, and bless thee with the glad survey! 10 
Touch’d at her words, the mournful queen re- 
join’d: : 
Ah! whither wanders thy distemper’d. mind? 
The righteous pow’rs who tread the starry skies, 
The weak enlighten, and confound the wise, 
And human thought with unresisted sway, wv 
Depress or raise, enlarge or take away: 
Truth, by their high decree, thy voice forsakes, 
And folly, with the tongue of wisdom speaks. 
Unkind, the fond illusion to impose ! 


Was it to flatter, or deride, my woes? 20 
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Never did I a sleep so sweet enjoy, 
Since my dear lord left Ithaca for Troy: 
Why must I wake to grieve; and curse thy shore 
O Troy ?—may never tongue pronounce thee mora 
Be gone: another might have felt our rage: 25 
But age is sacred; and we spare thy age. 
To whom with warmth: My soul a lic disdains: 
Ulysses lives; thy own Ulysses reigns: 
That stranger, patient of the suitors’ wrongs, 
And the rude licence of ungovern’d tongues, 30 
He, he is thine! thy son, his latent guest 
Long knew, but lock’d the secret in his breast ; 
With well-concerted art to end his woes, 
And burst at once in vengeance on the foes. 
While yet she spoke, the queen in transport 
sprung 35 
Swift from the couch, and round the matron hung; 
Fast from her eye descends the rolling tear— 
Say, once more say, is my Ulysses here? 
‘How could that num’rous and outrageous band 
By one be slain, though by an hero’s hand? 40 
T saw it not, she cries; but heard alone, 
When death was busy, a loud dying groan: 
The damsel-train turn’d pale at ev’ry wound ; 


Tmmur’d we'sat, and catch'd each passing sound. 
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When death had seiz’d her prey, thy son attends, 
And at his nod the damsel-train descends ; 46 
There terrible in arms Ulysses stood, 
A4nd the dead suitors almost swam in blood. 
thy heart had leapt the hero to survey, 
Stern as the surly lion o’er his prey, 50 
Glorious in gore!——now with sulphureous fires 
The dome he purges, now the flame aspires; 
Heap’d lie the dead without the palace-walls :— 
Haste, daughter, haste, thy own Ulysses calls! 
Thy ev’ry wish the bounteous gods bestow; 55 
Enjoy the present good, and former woe: 
Ulysses lives his vanquish’d foes to see: 
He lives, to thy Telemachus and thee! 

Ah no! with sighs Penelope rejoin’d, 
Excess of joy disturbs thy wand’ring mind. ~—-60 
How blest this happy hour, should he appear! 
Dear to us all,—to me supremely dear! 
Ah no! some god the suitors’ deaths decreed : 
Some god descends, and by his hand they bleee 
Blind! to contemn the stranger’s righteous cause, 
And violate all hospitable laws! 66 
The good they hated, and the pow’rs defy'd: 
But heay’n is just; and by a god they died. 
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For never must Ulysses view this shore; 

Never !——the lov’d Ulysses is no more! 70 
What words (the matron cries) have reach’d 

my ears? 

Doubt we his presence, when he now appears? 

Then hear conviction :—Ere the fatal day 

That fore’d Ulysses o’er the wat’ry way, 

A boar fierce-rushing in the silvan war 75 

Plough’d half his thigh: I saw, I saw the scar, 

And wild with transport had reveal’d the wound; 

But ere [ spoke, he rose, and check’d the sound. 

Then, daughter, haste away! and if a lie 79 

Flow from this tongue, then let thy servant die! 
To whom with dubious joy the queen replies: 

Wise is thy soul; but errors seize the wise. 

The works of gods what mortal can survey ? 

Who knows their motives, who shall trace their 

way? 

But learn we instant how the suitors trod 85 

“rhe paths of death; by man, or by a god? , 
Thus speaks the queen; and no reply attends, 

But with alternate joy and fear descends; 

At ev’ry step debates, her lord to prove! 


Or rushing to his arms, confess her love! go 
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Then gliding through the marble valves in state, 

Oppos’d, before the shining fire she sat. 

The monarch, by a column high enthron’d, 

His eye withdrew, and fix’d it on the ground; 

Gurions to hear his queen the silence break: 95 

Amaz’d she sat, and impotent to speak: 

Over all the man her eyes she rolls in vain, 

Now hopes, now fears, now knows, then doubts 

again. 

At length Telemachus:—Oh who can find 

A woman like Penelope unkind? 100 

Why thus in silence? why with winning charms 

Thus slow, to fly with rapture to his arms? 

Stubborn the breast that with no transport glows, 

When twice ten years are past of mighty woes: 

To softness lost, to spousal love unknown, —105 

The gods have form’d that rigid heart of stone! 
O my Telemachus! the queen rejoin’d, 

Distracting fears confound my lab’ring mind; 

Pow’sless to speak, I scarce uplift my eyes, 

Nor dare to question : doubts on doubts arise. 110 

O deign he, if Ulysses, to remove .. 

Thesc boding thoughts, and what he is, to prove! 
Pleas’d with her virtuous fears, the king replies: 


Indulge, my son, the cautions of the wise; 
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Time shall the truth to sure remembrance bring: 
This garb of poverty belies the king; 116 
No more.——This day our deepest care requires, 
Cautious to act what thought mature inspires. ° 
If one man’s blood, tho’ mean, distain our hands. 
The homicide retreats to foreign lands: 120 
By us, in heaps th’ illustrious peerage falls; 
Th’ important deed our whole attention calls, 

Be that thy care, Telemachus replies: 
The world conspires to speak Ulysses wise; 
For wisdom all is thine!—to, I obey, 125 
And dauntless follow where you lead the way; 
Nor shalt thou in the day of danger find 
Thy coward son degen’rate lag behind. 

Then instant to the bath (the monarch cries); 
Bid the gay youth and sprightly virgins rise, 130 
Thence all descend in pomp and proud array, 
And bid the dome resound the mirthful lay; 
While the sweet lyrist airs of rapture sings, 

“And forms the dance responsive to the strings: 
That herice th’ eluded passengers may say, 135 
Lo! the queen weds! we hear the spousal lay! 
The suitors’ death unknown, till we remove 


Far from the court and act inspir’d by Jove. 
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Thus spoke.the king: th’ observant train obey : 
At once they bathe, and dress in proud array: 140 
The lyrist strikes the string; gay youths advance, 
And fair-zon’d damsels form the sprightly dance. 
The voicé, attun’d to instrumental sounds, 
Ascends the roof; the vaulted roof rebounds; 
Not unobserv’d: the Greeks eluded say 145 
Lo! ‘the queen weds! we hear the spousal lay!” 
Inconstant! to admit the bridal hour. 

Thus they—but nobly chaste she weds no more. 

Meanwhile the wearied king the bath ascends; 
With faithful cares Eurynomé attends, 150 
O’er ev'ry limb a show’e of fragrance sheds: 
Then drest in pomp, magnificent he treads. 

The warrior-goddess gives his frame to shine 
With majesty enlarg’d, and grace divine. 

Back from, his brows in wavy ringlets fly 155 
His thick large locks, of hyacinthine dye. 

As by some artist to whom Vulcan gives 

His heav’aly skill, a breathing image lives; 

By Pallas taught, be frames the wond’rousgnould, 
And the pale silver glows with fusil gold: | 160 
So Pallas his heroic form improves 


With bloom divine, and like a god he moves ; 


Nee. aes at 
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More high he treads, and issuing forth in state, 

Radiant before his gazing consort sat. 

And oh my queen! he cries; what pow’r above 

Has steel’d that heart, averse to spousal love! 166 

Canst thou, Penelope, when heav’n restores 

Thy lost Ulysses to his native shores, 

Canst thou, oh cruel! unconcern’d survey 

Thy lost Ulysses, on this signal day? 170 

Haste, Euryclea, and dispatchful spread 

For me, and me alone, th’ imperial bed: 

My weary nature craves the balm of rest: 

‘But heav’n with adamant has arm’d her breast. 
Ah no! she cries, a tender heart I bear; 175 

A foe to pride; no adamant is there: 

And now, e’en now it melts! for sure I see. 

Once more Ulysses my belov’d in thee! 

Fix’d in my soul as when he sail’d to Troy, 

His image dwells: then haste the bed of joy! 180 

Haste, from the bridal bow’r the bed translate, 

-*Fram’d by his hand, and be it drest in state! 
Thys speaks the queen, still dubious, with dis- 
guise; 
Touch’dat her words, the king with warmth replies: 


Alas for this! what mortal strength can move 185 


wate . os + A-ek. oi i> oe sa 
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It mocks the 'weak attempts of huian hands; 
But the whole earth must move, if heav’n com- 
mands, 
Then hear sure evidence, while we display 
Words seal’d with sacred truth 3 and truth obey: 
This hand the wonder fram’d :- an olive spread 
Full in the court its ever-verdant head ; 
Vast as some mighty column’s bulk, on high 
The huge trunk rose, and heay’d into the sky; 
Around the tree I rais’d a nuptial-bow’r, 195 
And roof’d defensive of the storm and show’r; 
The spacious valve, with art inwrought, conjoitis; 
And the fair dome with polish’d marble shines. 
T lopp’d the branchy head ; aloft in twain 
Sever'd the bole, and smooth’d the shining grain: 
Then posts, capacious of the frame, I raise; 20 
And bore it, regular; from space to space: 
Athwart the frame, at equal distance lie 
Thongs of tough hides, that boast a purple dye; 
Then polishing the whole, the finish’d mould 205 
With silver shone, with elephant, and gold. 
But if o’erturn’d by rude ungovern’d hands, , 
Or still inviolate the olive stands, 
*Tis thine, O queen, to say:—and now impart, 


If fears remain, or doubts distract thy heart? 210 
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While yet he speaks, her pow’rs of life decay, 
She sickens, trembles, falls, and faints away: 
At length recov’ring, to his arms she flew, 
And strain’d him close, as to his breast she grew: 
The tears pour’d down amain:—and oh, she cries, 
Let not against thy spouse thine anger rise! 216 
O vers’d in ev'ry turn of human art, 
Forgive the weakness of a woman’s heart! 
The righteous pow’rs that mortal lots dispose, 
Decree us to sustain a length of woes, - 220 
And from the flow’r of life, the bliss deny 
To bloom together, fade away, and die. 
O let me, let me not thine anger move, 
That I forbore, thus, thus, to speak my love; 
Thus in fond kisses, while the transport warms, 
Pour out my soul, and die within thy arms! 226 
I dreaded fraud! Men, faithless men, betray 
Our easy faith, and make the sex their prey: 
Against the fondness of my heart I strove; 
"*Twas caution, oh my lord! not want of love: 230 
Like me had Helen fear’d, with wanton charms 
Ere-the fair mischief set two worlds in arms, 
Ere Greece rose dreadful in th’ avenging day, 


Thus had she fear’d, she had: not gone astray. 
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But heav’n, averse to Greece; in wiath decreed 
That she should wander, and that Greece should 
bleed: ‘ 236 
Blind to the ills that from injustice flow, 
She colour’d all our wretched lives with woe. 
But why these sorrows when my lord arrives? 
L yield, I yield! my own Ulysses lives! 240 
The secrets of the bridal bed are known * 
To thee, to me, to Actoris alone 
(My father’s present in the spousal hour, 
The sole attendant on our genial bow’r). 
Since what no eye has seen thy tongue reveal’d, 
Hard and distrustful as I am, I yield, © ; 
Touch’d to the soul the king with rapture hears, 
Hangs round her neck, and speaks his joy in tears, 
As to the shipwreck’d mariner, the shores 
Delightful rise, when angry Neptune roars; 250 
Then, when the surge in thunder mounts the sky, 
And gulf’d in crowds at once the sailors die; 
If one, more happy, while the tempest raves, 
Out-lives the tumult of conflicting waves, 254 
All pale, with ooze deforin’d, he views the strand, 
,A\nd plunging forth with transport grasps the land: 
The ravish’d queen with equal rapture glows, 


Clasps her lov’d lord, and td his bozom grows.. 
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Nor had they ended till the morning ray: 

Bat Pallas backward held the rising day, 260 

The wheels of night retarding, to detain 

The gay Aurora in the wavy main: 

Whose flaming steeds, emerging thro’ the night: 

Beam o’er the eastern hills with streaming light. 
At length Ulysses with a sigh replies; 265 

Yet fate, yet cruel fate, rgpose denies. 

A labour long, and hard, remains behind; 

By heav’n above, by hell beneath enjoin’d: 

For, to Tiresias through th’ eternal gates 

Of hell I trod, to learn my future fates. 270 

But end we here——the night demands repose ; 

Be deck’d the couch! and peace awhile, my woes! 
To whom the queen: Thy word we shalt-obey, 

And deck the couch; far hence be woes away, 274 

Since the just gods, who tread the starry plains, 

Restore thee safe, since my Ulysses reigns. 

Dut what those perils heav’n decrees, impart; 

Knowledge may grieve, but fear distracts the heart. 
To this the king: Ah why must I disclose 

A dreadful story of approaching woes? 280 

Why in this hour of transport wound thy ears, 

When thou must learn, what } must speak, with 


Paes 
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Heav’n, by the Theban ghost, thy--spouse de- 


crees, 
Torn ie thy arms, to sail a length of seas; 
From realm to realm a nation to explore 285 
: , Who ne’er knew salt, or heard the billows roar, 
Nor saw gay vessel stem the surgy plain, 
A painted wonder, flying on the main: 
An oar‘my ‘hand must bear; a shepherd eyes 
The unknown instrument with strange surprise, 
And calls a corn-van: this upon the plain 291 
T fix, and hail the monarch of the main; 
Then bathe his altars with the mingled gore 
Of victims vow’d, a.ram, @ bull, a boar: 
Thence swift re-sailing to my native shores, 295 
Due victims slay to all th’ ethereal pow’rs, 
Then heav’n decrees in peace to end my days, 
And steal. myself from life by slow decays; 
Unknow’ to ‘pain in age. resign my’ breath, 
‘When late stern Neptune points the shaft of death ; 
To the dark grave retiring as to rest; 304 
My people blessing, by my people blest. 
Such future scenes th’all-righteous pow’rs dis- 
play, ° 
By their dread seer, and such my future day. 
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To whom thus firm of soul :—If ripe for death, 
And full of days, thou gently yield thy breath, 306 . 
While heav'n a kind release from ills foreshows; 
Triumph, thou happy victor of thy woes! 

But Euryclea with dispatchful “ate, 

And sage Enurynoma, the couch prepare: 310 

Instant they bid the blazing torch display 

Around the dome an artificial day; 

Then to repose her steps the matron bends, 

And to the queen Eurynomé descends; 

A torch she bears to light with guiding fires 315 

The royal pair; she guides them, and retires, 

Then instant his fair spouse Ulysses led 

To the chaste love-rites of the nuptial bed. 

And now the blooming youths and iepanhely 
fair 

Cease the gay dance, and to their rest repair: 320 
» But in discourse the king and consort lay, 

While the soft hours stole unperceiy’d away. 
~-intent he hears Penelope disclose ‘ 

A mournful story of domestic woes: 

His servants’ insults; his invaded bed; 325 

How his whole flocks and herds exhausted bled; 

His gen’roas wines dishonour’d shed in vain, 


And the wild riots of the suitor-train. 
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The king alternate a dire tale relates, 

Of wars, of triumphs, and disastrous fates: 330 
All he unfolds: his list’ning spouse turns pale 
With pleasing horror at the dreadful tale; 
Sleepless devours each word ; and hears, how slain 
‘Cicons on Cicons swell th’ ensanguin’d plain; 
How to the land of Lote unblest he sails; $35 
(And images the rills, and flow’ry vales!) 

How dash’d like dogs, his friends the Cyclops tore, 
(Not unreveng’d) and quaff’d the spouting gore; 
How, the loud storms in prison bound, he sails 
From friendly Aolus with prosp’rous gales; 340 
Yet fate withstands! a sudden tempest roars 

And whirls him groaning from his native shores: 
How on the barb’rous Lestrigonian coast, 

By savage hands his fleet and friends he lost; 
How scarce himself surviv’d: he paints the bow’r, 
The spells of Circe, and her magic pow’r; 346 
His dreadful journey to the realms beneath, 

To seek Tiresias in the vales of death; > 
How in the doleful mansions he sarvey’d 

His royal mother, pale Anticlea’s shade; 350 
And friends in battle slain, heroic ghosts! i 
Then how unarm’d he past the Siren-coasts, 
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The justling rocks where fierce Charybdis raves, 
And howling Seylla whirls her thund’rous waves, 
The cave of death! How his companions slay 355 
The oxen sacred to the god of day, ; 
Till Jove in wrath the rattling tempest guides, ._ 
And whelms th’ offenders in the roaring tides: 
How struggling through the surge, he reach’d the 
shores 
Of fair Ogygia, and Calypso’s bow’rs, 360 
Where the gay-blooming nymph contrain’d. his 
stay, 
With sweet, reluctant, amorous, delay; 
And promis’d, vainly promis’d, to bestow 
Immortal life exempt from age and woe: 
How sav’d from storms Phzacia’s coast he trod, 
By great Alcinous honour’d as a god, 366 
Who gave him last his country to behold, 
With change of raiment, brass, and heaps of gold. 
He ended, sinking into sleep, and shares 
“i sweet forgetfulness of all his cares. 370 
Svon as soft slumber eas’d the toils of day, 

Minerva rushes through th’ aérial way, 
And bids Aurora with her golden wheels 


Flame from the ocean o’er the eastern hills: 
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Uprose Ulysses from the genial bed, 875 
And thus with thought mature the monarch said: 

My queen, my consort! thro’a length of years, 
We drank the cup of sorrow mix’d with tears: 
Thou, for thy lord; while me th’ immortal pow’rs 
Detain’d reluctant from my native shores. 380 
Now, blest again by heav’n, the queen display, 
And rule‘our palace with an equal sway ; 
Be it my care, by loans, or martial toils, 
To throng my empty folds, with gifts or spoils. 
But now I haste to bless Laertes’ eyes 385 
With sight of his Ulysses ere he dies ; 
The good old man to wasting woes a prey, 
Weeps a sad life in solitude away. 
But hear, though wise! This morning shall unfold 
The deathful scene, on heroes, heroes roll’d; 390 
Thou with thy maids within the palace stay, 
From all the scene of tumult far away ! 

He spoke, and, sheath’d in arms, incessant flies, 
To wake his son; and bid his friends arise. 
To arms! aloud he cries: his friends obey, * 395 
With glitt’ring arms their manly limbs array, 
And pass the city-gate; Ulysses leads the way. 

Now flames the rosy dawn, but Pailas shrouds 


The latent warriors in‘a veil of clouds. 


SELECT NOTES 


To 


BOOK XXIH. 


Tus book contains the discovery of Ulysses to Penelope. 
Monsieur Rapin is very severe upon some parts of it; whose ob- 
jections I shall here recite. 

‘The discovery of Ulysses to his queen was the most favourable 
occasion imaginable for the poet to give us some of the nicest 
touches of his art: but as he has managed it, it has nothing but 

* faint and weak surprises, cold and languishing astonishments ; 
and very little of that delicacy and exquisiteness which ought to 
express 2 conjugal tenderness. He leaves his wife too long in 
doubt and distrust; and she is too cautious and circumspect. 
The formalities she observes in being fully assured, and her care 
to act with security, are set down in number and measure, test 
she should fall into any mistake; and this particularity makes the 
story dull, in a place that so much requires briskness and livelie 
ness. Ought not the secret instinct of her love to have inspired 
her with other sentiments? and should not her heart have told 
her, what her eyes could not? Love is penetrating, and whis- 
pers more to us than the senses can convey. But Homer under- 
stood not this philosophy. Virgil, who makes Dido foresee that 
4Eneas designs to leave her, would have made better advantage 
of this favourable opportunity, 

The strength of this objection consists chiefly in the long in- 

_sredulity of Penelope, and the slowness she uses to make an un- 
deniable discovery, This Rapin judges to be contrary to the pas- 
sion of love: and consequently that the poet writes unnaturally. 

There is somewhat of the Frenchman in this criticism: Ho- 
mer,-in his opinien, wants vivacity ; and if Rapin had been to 
have drawn Ulysses, we had seen him all transport and ecstasy. 
But where there is most fancy, there is often the least jude- 
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twenty years; and, through absence and his present disguise, he 
‘was another person from that Ulysses whom she knew, when he 
sailed-to Troy; so that he was become an absolute stranger. 
From this observation we may appeal to the reader’s judgment, 
if Penelope, without full conviction, ought to be persuaded that 
this person was the real Ulysses? And how could she be con- 
vinced, but by asking many questions, and descending te parti- 
/cularities, which must necessarily occasion delay in the disco. 
very? If indeed Ulysses and Penélope bad met after a shorter 
absence, when one view would have assured her that he was her 
real husband, then too much transport could not have been ex- 
pressed by the poet, But this is not the case. She is first to 
know her husband, before she could or ought to express her 
fondness for his return: otherwise she might be in danger of mis- 
placing it upon an impostor, But she is no sooner convinced 
that Ulysses is actually returned, but she receives him with as 
much fondness as can be expressed, or as Rapin could require, 


“While yet he speaks, her pow’rs of life decay, 
She sickens, trembles, falls, and faints away: 
At length recov’ring, to his arms she flew, 
And strain’d him close, as to his breast she grew.’ 


‘Till this moment the discovery was not evidently made, and her 
passion would have been unseasonable; but this is no sooner 
done, but she falls into an agony of affection. If she had here 
appeared cool and indifferent, there had been weight in Rapin’s 
objections, Besides, Aristotle informs us, there was a play, called 
“The False Ulysses.’ I¢ was formed upon a story of a person 
who designed to surprise Penelope, and told her, that he was her 
husband; and to confirm it, pretended to remember a bow, 
whick he used before he went to the siege of Troy. This shews 
that Penelope had been in danger from impostors: it is therefore 
very prudent in her to be upon the guatd, and not to yield with- . 
out full conviction. ~ 
V.6. Ulysses lives !...... Ulysses comes/] In the Greek it is 
literally, Ulysses is come, be is at length come to his palace. 
This last circumstance is not a tautology ; for, observes Eusta~ 
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thius, a person may be returned to his country, and yet never 
arrive at his family. Thus Agamemnon reached his dominions 
in safety; but was assassinated before he came to his palace. 
We may observe in general, that Euryclea and Penelope, through 
their whole conference, speak with brevity. Homer was too 
good a judge of human nature, to represent them speaking with 
prolixity, Passion .is always.in haste, and delivers itself with 
precipitation: and this is very well painted in this interview: 
Euryclea is in a transport of joy for the retum of Ulysses; and ~ 
Penelope has all her affections awakened at the news of it, 

V.21. Never did 1a sleep so sweet enjoy, &c.J Homer, ob- 
serves Eustathius, very judiciously mentions this profound sleep 
of Penelope: for it might have been thought improbable, that 
she should not wake at the noise and confusion of the battle. Te 
was solely to reconcile it to credibility, that in a preceding book 
Pallas was introduced to throw her into it. Besidé, the women’s 
apartment was always in the upper part of the house, and was 
from thence called Srtgwov: and consequently Penelope was at a 
sufficient distance from the place of the combat, and may be 
easily supposed not to be waked by it. 


V. 35. ...... the quecn in transport sprung 
Swift from the couch ...... J 


We are not to gather from this transport of Penelope, that she is 
fully convinced of the return of Ulysses. She is yet incredulous ; 
but she must have been insensible if she had continued unmoved 
at the mention of the arrival of an husband, whose return has 
been described through the whole Odyssey as the chief object of 
all her desires. Beside, she receives the death of the suitors with 
joy. She cannot disbelieve the testimony of Euryclea concern- 
“ing their deaths; but thinking it impossible that they shopld be 
slain by any one person, she ascribes their destruction not to 
Ulysses, but a deity. But then is not such a supposition extra- 
vagant? and can it be reconciled to probability, that a god should 
really be supposed to descend to work their destruction? It may 
be answered, that the excess of the assertion ought to be ascribed 
to the excess of joy in the speaker: Penelope is in a transport ; 
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and no wonder if she speaks with amplification. She judges it 
impossible that such a great event should be wrought by a martal 
hand; and it is therefore very natural, while she is under a sur- 
prise, and her thoughts raised above the bounds of calm Teason, 
to ascribe it to a deity. ‘ 

V. 83. The works of gods what mortal can survey ?] This as- 
sertion is made with great judgment. Euryclea had given almost 
a demonstrative proof that she was not mistaken in the person of 
“Ulysses: she had instanced. in the scar which he received bya 
boar on mount Parnassus; and this seemed to be an undeniable 
evidence of ber veracity.. What method then could the. Poet 
take to carry on Penelope's incredulity, and give her 10: 
resist such evidence with any appearance of reason? This is very 
well. explained by Eustathias. Penelope (observes that author) 
answers with profound wisdom ; her words are short, but contain 
excellent truth and morality. This is her. meaning: * Euryclea, 
you appeal to your senses for the truth ‘of your affirmation. You 
saw the wound, and touched it as you bathed him; and he for= 
‘bade you to make a discovery of his person. Hence you con- 
clude, that it is Ulysses ‘whoshas slain the suitors; not remem- 
bering that the gods are able thus to shew themselves to man, 
and assume at their pleasure such disguises. How then do you 
know but this isa god? Are you able to know the ways of a 
deity?” To this Euryclea makes no reply: whence we may ga- 
ther, that it was believed to be an undeniable truth, that the di- 
vine beings sometimes assumed the,shape of man, and appeared 
visibly upon‘earth, 

V. 93, “The monarch, by a tolumn high enthron'd] The cire 
cumstance of persons of figure being placed by a column occurs 
frequently in the Odyssey; it may therefore be necessary to ex= 
plain it, It is mentioned twice in the eighth book, wgos xiova 
waxpw eesicas. But being there applied to Demodocus wha was 
blind, it may be thought to mean only that, he leaned against the 
pillar by reason of his blindness. But this is not the full imppet 
of the words: they denote dignity ; and a seat erected near, the 


column was a seat of distinction. Thus 2 Kings xi. 14, ¢ Behold 
the kine cthal hapa etllae 2 2 








a 
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the princes, &c. by the king.’ Thus we see the royal station was 
by some remarkable pillar: Josephus expresses it by ems rug oxn- 
we, which probably is a corruption ; it ought to be eat rs oludnc, 
‘juxta columnam:’ thus again, 2 Kings xxiii. 3; And the king 
stood by a pillar, and made a covenant,’ &c. So that by this 
expression of Ulysses being seated by a column, we are to under- 
stand that he received’ Penglope as a king: he took the royal seat, 
to convince her’ that he was'the real lyases, 


V. 04, .. 2... withdrew, and fix'd it on the ground; 
Curious to hear his queen the sitence treak] 





We have all along been vindicating the conduct of Penelope, for 
not immediately acknowledging Ulysses. ter ignorance of his 
person. is hes:vindication ; but how then is Ulysses to be justified, 
‘who is in no doubt about Penelope? Why does he not fly with 
transport to the wife of his affection? The reason is very evident: 
he very well knows that Penelope is uncertain about his person; 
he therefore Brbears to offer violence to her modesty by any 
caresses, while she is in this state of uncertainty; and which 
decency requirés her to refuse, till she is assured that the person 
who offers them is Ulysses. 

Homer tells us, that Ulysses turned his eyes towards the 
ground. Eustathius imagines, that he does it that Penelope may 
not immediately discover him ; but perhaps the poet intended no 
more than to draw Ulysses here, as he drew him in the Iliad, 
fib. iii, and describe him according to his usual behaviour; 


© o.eeeeueese In thought profound; Z 
His modest eyes he fix’d upon the ground,’ 


_— V.96. Amaz’d she sat, and impotent to speak.] The readet 
will certainly be curious to;know how Penelope accests-Ulysses 
in tls firet interview; and the poet manages it with excellent 

-~.. judgment. She must be supposed to be under a great surprise 

*"Bns-confusion of thought: this surprise takes away her speech. 
She is tost between hopes and fears; and consequently it is very 
natural, before she speaks, to examine him with her eyes. 

V. 106. The gods have form'd that rigid heart of stone] It 
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has been objected that Telemachus here makes too free a remon- 
Strance to Penelope; and that he is wanting in reverence towards 
his mother. Dacier answers, that Telemachus being fully assured 
that it is the real Ulysses, seems shocked at the indifference of 
Penelope. And indeed the warmth of the expression is to be ims 
-puted to the cmotion of the speaker: so that we gre not to look 
upon it as an outrage of decency towards Penelope; but a warm 
gxpostulation occasioned by his zeal for Ulysses. 

V.116. This garb of poverty Lelies the king.] This expression 
furnishes another cause for the incredulity of Penelope. Ulysses 
imputes it to his disguise; and is far from resenting it:as a want 
of conjugal affection, 1 mast confess, that here may seein tobe 
af unseasonable transition, Homer brings Ulysses and Penelope 
together, raises our expectations to see a warm and tender descrip- 
tion at the discovery of the husband to the wife, and all of a sud- 
den he starts from the subject, and leaves ué antler an uncertainty 

- equal to that of Penelope. The scene eloses too abruptly: and 

. Homer acts like one who invites bis guests to an cntertainment, 
andzwhen they were satidown with an eager appetite, takes away 
their dinner. But then tt/may be answered, that the occasion 
presses: Ulysses finds it necessaty to provide for his own safety; 
before the people of Ithaca are informed of the slaughter of the 
suitors, This is the dictate of good sense. He first acts the wise 
man, by guarding against an imminent danger; and then shews 
the tender husband, by his affection to Penelope: and this is the 
reason “why he adjoumns the discovery. Besides, this interval, 
which is very short, gives time to > Penclope:to recollect her spirits 
from surprise, and makes her mistress of her own thoughts. © In 
that view the reader is to look upon, this break, like a pause be- 
tween the acts in a tragedy; and as an artful interruption to in-w 
troduce the unravelling more naturally, and with greater probas 
bility. 

V. i19. If one man’s blood ......] Ulysses here argues very 
conclusively. If the person who has shed one man’s blood dm, 
and that man cf inferior station,—if he is yet obliged to fly into 
banishment, lest he should. be slain by any of the dead person’s 
relations or friends, what have they to fear, whe have not only 
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stain one man, but above an hundred; and these not plebeians, 
but princes? They must necessarily have many avengers, who 
will be ready to pursue our lives. 

Bot it may be objected, that Ulysses is a king, and therefore 
above apprehensions of punishment. It is tue Ulysses is a king 5 
yet subject to the laws: his government was not so despotic, as 
to have no reason to fear the resentments of the chief families of 
his subjects, whose heirs were slaintby his‘hand.—I cannot ene 
tirely agree yrith Dacier in this last sentiment: Ulysses had only 
done an act of justice upon these offenders, and had transgressed 
no law by it; and ought therefore to apprehend no vengeance ., 
from the law. [should rather ascribe the apprehensions of Ulys» 
ses to a fear of a sudden assault from the friends of the suitors, be- 
fore be could discover himself to be the real Ulysses. He is afraid 
of an assassination, not a legal punishment ; the. rage of the peo- 
ple, not the justice of the law. 


V.135. That hence th’ eluded passengers may say, 


Lo! the queen weds .... +++] J 


This is an instance of the art of Ulysses, essential to his charitter, 
and maintained through the. whole Odyssey. Eustathius excel- 
lently explains the reason of this conduct, The suitors had been 
accustomed to retire from the palace, and sleep in other places by 
night: it would therefore have alarmed the whole city, and made 
them apprehensive that some calamity had befallen them, if there 
had not appeared a seeming reason why they returned not to their 
several houses as usual. Ulysses therefore invents this stratagem 
to. deceive them into an opinion that they stayed to celebrate the 
queen’s nuptials, But there appears to be a strong objection 
-~against this part of the relation. We have already scen the suitors 
slain, without being heard by the Ithacans of the city ; 33 it then 
probable that the sound of the music should be heard abroad, 
~.. when the cries, shouts, and groans, during the fight, were not 
aad out of the palace? Was the music louder than these united 
noises? It is not easy to solve this difficulty: unless we are al- 
lowed to imagine that the more than usual stay of the suitors in 
the palace hail raised the curiosity of some of the Ithacans to iu- 
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quire the reason of it; who consequently approaching the palace 
might hear the music and dancing, and conclude that it was oc- 
casioned by the qucen’s marriage. Besides, in the stillness uf the 
night, a lower sound may be further heard, than one more loud, 
during the noise ancl hurry of the day: it being evident from the 
preceding book, that the fizht was by day. 


Vi137. 10.5.5... Till we remove 
Far from the cout .....] 


It may be asked what occasions this recess of Ulysses? Will he 
be better able to resist his enemies in the country than in the 
city? The answer is, he withdraws that he may avoid the first 
resentments of the Ithacans, upon the discovery of the death of’ 
the suitors: besides, it is by this method in his power to conceal 
his person, till the violence of the people is settled ; or rdise a 
party to resist their efforts, At the worst, he is certain to secure 
his flight, if his affairs should be reduced to extremities, 


V. 175. “Ah no! she cries, a tender heart I Lear, 
. 4 foe to prides 3 no. adamant is there.} 


Itis not easy to translate this passage literally : 


sees seer ag Te ptyanCyeat, 8d abeciZors 
Ovde Aunv ayapente (Ve 1745 5.) 


Eustathius explains ytyart2oee1 to signify, 1am not of a proud 
heart 3’ adcp%m, «I despise not your poverty ;’ ayayas, «Fam not 
longer under an astonishment ;’ or ed: dant sxmrnalopai, <1 cease 
to be surprised at what I see and hear. Thus Penelope speaks 
negatively: and the meaning of her words’ is, that she is not ins 
fluenced by pride and cruelty, to persist in her incredulity, but by 
a laudable care and caution. Eustathius proposes Penelope as a” 
pattcrn fo all women upon the like occasion. Her own eyes pere 
suade her that the person with whom she confers is Ulysses 5 
Euryclea acknowledges her master; Telemachus his father ; 3 
she dares not immediatély credit her own eyes, Euryclea, or.’ 
lemachus: and the same author concludes with a pretty observa- 
tion, that Ulysses found it easier to subdwe above an hundred 
enemies, than the diffidence and incredulity of Pentlopes 
a 
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V. 183. Thus speaks the queen, still dulious . ] tt must 
be allowed that this is a very artful turn of thought in Penclope. 
Ulysses commands a bed to be prepared: Penelope catches the 
word; and, seeming to consent, orders Euryclea to carry the bed 





out of the bridal spartment, and prepare it. Now this bed was of 
such a nature as to be inwrought into the substance of the apart- 
ment itself, and could not be removed: if therefore Ulysses had 
acquiesced in the injunction’ given ‘by Penelope, and not disco-- 
vered the impossibility of it, she might very justly have concluded 
him an impostor, being manifestly ignorant of the secret of his 
own marriage-bed, . 

But Eustathius starts an objection against this whole process 
of the discovery, which he calls insolvable; and indeed if Homer 
fails in the unravelling of his poem, he is to be severely blamed. 
Tolly is of this opinion: ¢ Nlic enim debet 'toto animo a poeta in 

. dissolutionem nodi agi; eaque precipua fabule pars est, que re- 
quirit diligentiam.’ The difficulty raised byZustathius is as fol- 
lows+ Penelope imagines that the person who pretends to be her 
husband is not really Ulysses, but a god, Who not only assumes 
his form, but, to favour the imposture, the resemblance of the 
wound received from the boar. Now if he be a god, how is it 
possible that she should conceive him to be ignorant of the secret 
of the marriage-bed: and consequently how can she be convinced 
of the reality of Ulysses from his knowledge of it, when it must 
necessarily be known to a god, as well as to the real Ulysses ?— 
The answer is, Penelope thought him a god only during her first 
transport; it is to be imputed to her surprise, that she at all 
thinks him a deity. This is very evident: for from the moment 
she saw him, the thought of his divinity vanishes, and she never 

mentions one word concerning such a supposition. Nay, from 
the first glance she almost believes him to be the seul Ulysses: 
° 


* O'er all the man her eyes she ralls ia vain; 
Now hopes, now fcars, now knows, then doubts again.” 


Dacier objects, that this apartment could not possibly be 
erected without being known to other persons. But we have 


scen Ulysses build a ship in a solitary island, without the assist- 
€ 
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ance of any man, in the fifth Odyssey; and why may he not 
then be allowed to do the same, with respect to this nuptial- 
bower? All kinds of arts in mechanics were anciently practised 
by the greatest personages, and their knowledge and dexterity in 
them was esteemed a glory. This consideration may perhaps re- 
concile the reader to this part of the discovery. 
The only difficulty that now remains is this: Actoris, a fe- 
amale servant, is allowed to be in the secret; how then can Pene- 
lope be assured that she has not betrayed it?’ Homer himself 
obviates this objection: he has in a very solemn manner told us, 
that only twelve of all the female train were guilty of a breach of 
trust; and therefore Penelope may safely rely upon the fidelity of 
Actoris, Besides, it adds no small weight to this vindication of 
Homer, to observe, that the whole procedure of the discovery is 
accidental: how could Ulysses foreknow that the proof of his 
veracity would depend upon his knowledge of the bridal bower? 
and consequently it is not to be imagined that he should have made 
any clandestine enquiries about it. Actoris alone was acquainted 
with the nature of this bed: no person was anciently permitted 
~ toenter the women’s apartment, but fathers, husbands, or broe 
thers; this therefore was the greatest secret in all families ; this 
secret Penelope proposes in the trial of Ulysses, and upon this 
knowledge of it receives him as her husband. To instance almost 
in a parallel case : Orestes in Euripides tells Iphigenia, that the 
lance which Pelops used in the combat against Oenomaus was 
jodged in her apartment: this circumstance convinces her that 
the person who knew this secret must te her brother Orestes; no 
Persons of a more distant relation being admiticd into such prie 
vacies. ° 


V. i938, Vast as some mighty column's bulk, on high 


The huge trunk rose .......] : 


J will not promise that the reader will be pleased with this 
scription of the nuptial bower: the Greek is noble, and the words 
sounding and harmonious; an happiness that is wanting in our 
language. In this and the like cases the translator must say with 
Lucretius upon a like occasion, a 
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Graiorum obscura reperta 





Difficile illustrare Latinis versibus esse, 
Propter Egestatem lingua, ct rerum novitatem.’ 
(L. i. 136—40.) 


Besides, it must be allowed that the relation itself is very wonder- 
ful; for it is not easy to conceive that the bole of an olive tree 
should be so large as to contain upon the dimensions of it a whole 
bedstead. I would willingly imagine that it is only a supporter of” 
it. It is likewise somewhat extraordinary that this olive tree is 
not felled, or cut up from the roots; for Eustathius informs us, 
that wedlauwy signifies ¢ to cut asunder at some distance from the 
earth;’ so that a great part of the trunk is left standing, upon 
which Ulysses’ builds his bridal bed. What occurs to me upon 
this incident is, that Homer must be imagined to write according 
to the customs of the age in which he lived, unless we can sup- 
pose he unnecessarily invented an absurdity: I theretore doubt 
not but there were arciently such beds as this of Ulysses. Beside, 
the more wonderful this bed is, the better it serves for the purpose 
of Homer ; in convincing us that the person, who was acquainted 
with a matter so uncommon, must be the real Ulysses, and not 
an impostor: it is for this purpose that the poet describes the 
bower built round the olive tree, before the framing of the bed is 
at all mentioned: 


¢ Around the tree E rais’d a nuptial bow’r, 

And roof'd, defensive of the storm and show’r: 

Then lopp’d the branchy head ; aloft in twain 

Sever’d the bole, and smooth'd the shining grain.’ 
This, I say, is particularly described by Homer, to convince us 
‘hat the place where. the bed stood was entirely secret: it being 
‘closed up from observation before this particular apartment was 
undertaken. . And therefore the knowledge of it was a strong ar- 
um ag the person who was acquainted with it must be the 
Pi Ulysses. 

V. 231, Like me had Helen fear'd .....] This passage occa- 

sioned ‘great disputes _amongst the ancient critics. Some con- 
tenteddof.the common pénctuation ; others thus read it, 
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‘Then the meaning of the passage is thus to be understood: Helen 
"would not have yielded to a stranger, if she had known that 
stranger: & By, avdza is to be understoud according to this inter- 


pretation. The same critics thus construc the following words, 
“O paw ars; agnios uleg Ayasmy. (v. 210.) 


O is the same with & 6, ¢ propter hance causam:’ and the whole 
passage is thus to be translated, ‘If Helen had known the stranger, 
she would not have yielded to him ; therefore the Greeks rose in 
arms to free her from the impostor.” They defend this explica- 
tion by having recourse to a tradition, that Paris couid never have 
obtained the consent of Helen if Venus had not given him the 
sesemblance of Menelaus, in whose form he prevailed upon that 
fatal beauty. Otherwise the instance is no ways parallel ; for-if 
Helen was not deceived, how can her example be brought to induce 
Penelope to act with caution, lest she take an impostor to her bed 
instead of an husband? I confess this construction of the Greek 
appears to me very obscure; contrary to the style of Homer, 
which is always clear and natural. Besides, it contradicts the 
whole story of Helen through the Iliad and Odyssey: and she 
Trerself no where alledges this deceit as her excuse; but. fre- 
quently condemns her own conduct in forsaking the bed of Me. 
nelaus, But granting that she was thus deceived originally, the ¢ 
deceit must necessarily soon appear; and yet she voluntarily 
cohabits many years with Paris, The other interpretation may 
therefore perltaps be preferable; ninttely, i€ Helen diad-eonsidered 
what evils might ensué from het injury to Menéthutsshe would 
have acted more wisely, This Penelope introduces ‘to vindicate 
her conduct in acting with so much caution; she opposes her 
wariness to the inconsiderateness of Helen, and ascribes all thé 
calamities of Greece to it. i 

V. 260. But Pallas backward held the rising day] We are 
not to look upon this merely as a poetical omament: there is 2 
necessity for it. ‘Ihe battle between the suitors and Ulysses hap- 
pened in the evening: since then we have seen the palace puri- 
fied, the dead suitors carried away, and.the female servants pu- 
nished ; Euryclea has held a long conference with Penelope, there 
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has been singing and dancing in the palace, and an interview at 
large described between Ulysses and Penelope; then the poet * 
proceeds to recapitulate the story of the whole Odyssey: now all 
these incidents could not be comprehended in the compass of 
one night: Homer therefore, to reconcile it to probability, intro- 
duces Minerva to protract it, and make the time proportionable 
to the incidents. But perhaps it may be thought a violent ma- 
chine, and contrary to the established laws of nature, to suppose _ 
the course of the night alterable: the answéris, poets are allowed 
to write according to common fame: end what Homer here 
relates coukl not shock the ears cf the ancients, who had before 
heayd of the like story at the conception of Hercules, 1 will only 
observe, that Homer gives no more than two horses ta Aurora's 
chatict, Lampus and Phaethon; whereas the chariot of the sun 
is described with four: thus Ovid, : 


“« Interea volucres, Pyroeis, Eous, et Ethan, 
Solis equi, quartusque Phlegon.” (Met. ii. 153, 4.) 


V.317. se .e..eehis fuir spouse Ulysses led 
Lo the chaste love-rites of the nuptial ted] 
> 


Eustathius informs us, that Aristarchus, and Aristophanes the- 
» grammarian, thought the verse quoted at the hcad of this remark 
to be the conclusion of the Odyssey: and consequently they 
judged the remaining: part of this book, and thé whole xxivth, 
supposititious. ‘Fhe same objection has been made against the 
two last books of the Iliad, as against these of the Odyssey: the 
former ought to have ended with the decisive action in the death 
of Hector, and the latter with the discovery of Ulysses to Pence 
lope, when his happiness seems to be established. But there is 
<0 weight in these objections, There is a difference between the 
* unravelling” of thé'actién; and the full  accomplishmeni’ of it: 
the action i antavelled by the death of the suitors; but there are 
consequences arising from their deaths that binder the accom- 
plisiiment-of the action, namely, the danger of the resentments 
of their friends, who rise in arms to revenge their slaughter: and 
till their insurrection is pacified, Ulysses cannot be said to be in 
astate of security. The subject of the Iliad is the anger of Achi!- 
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les: that of the Odyssey, the re-establishment of Ulysses in his 
dominions, Now the anger of Achilles ends not with the death 
of Hector: nor is Ulysses fully re-established by the death of the 
suitors ; he has another obstacle to overcome, and till the com- 
motions of the Ithacans are appeased, the design of the poem is 
not executed, which is to shew Ulysses in peaceful possession of 
his palace and authority. We see in this very book, that Ulysses 
. is forced to fly from his own palace; can he then be said to be ree 
established in tranquillity? This very action demonstrates, that 
what follows is part of the subject of the poem ; and such 2 part 
as, if it had not been related, would have given us room to have 
imagined that Homer had never finished it, or that the conclusion 
of it had been lost. The beginning of the action is his sailing 
from Troy toward his country ; the middle contains ail the cala- 
mities he sustains in his return, the disosders of his family hefore 
and after it; and the end of the action is his re-establishment in. 
the peaceful possession of his kingdoms, when he is acknowledged 
by his wife, father, family, and subjects: now this is not com- 
pleted till the very end of the last book, and consequently that 
book is not spurious; but essential. The poet had ended very in- 
“judiciously, if he had stopped before: for the reader would have 
remained unsatisfied in two necessary points, viz. how he was 
made known to Laertes, and what vengeance the chief families 
of the nation endeavoured to take against the destroyer of their 
sons: but this storm being once blown over, and all his subjects 
who had taken arms being either vanquished or appeased, the ac- 
tion is completed in all its parts, and corisummates the Odyssey, 


V. 355. ....++ How his companions slay 
The oxen sacred to the god of day] 


~ 
The story of these oxen is fully reiated, lib. xii. I refer to the 
annotations. The crime of the companions of Ulysses was sacri- 
lege ; they having destroyed the herds sacred toa god. Thes 

herds were said to be immortal: I have there given the rezson of 
it, but too concisely: and will therefore add a supplement from 
the Polyhymnia of Herodotus. I ought to have mentioned, that 
the body of soldiers called Immortal was a select number of men 
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in the army of Xerxes; so named, because upon the death of 
any one of their number, whether by war or sickness, another 
was immediately substituted into his room, so that they never 
amounted to more or less than ten thousand. ff we apply this 
piece of history to the herds of Apollo, it excellently explains 
Homer's poetry: they are called Immortal, because upon the 
death of any one of the whole herd, another was brought into its 
place; they are said neither to increase nor decay, because they 
were always of a fixed number, and continually supplied upon 
any vacancy. 

Thave been more full upon this head, to shew that Tlomer’s 
fiction is built upon a foundation of truth; and that he writes 
according to the religion of the ancients. 


‘This book ends in the morning of the forty-first day. There 
.are but few verses in the translation, more than in Homer. I 
speak it not as if this were a beauty; it may as well be a fault. 
Our heroic verse consists but of ten syllables; the Greek often- 
times of seventeen, as in this verse, 


Auris tersixa arednds xvdivitlo Anas avardug. 


‘We therefore write with the disadvantage of seven syllables 5 
which makes it generally impossible to comprehend the sense of 
one line in Homer w thin the compass of one line in a transla~ 
tion, with any tolerable beauty: but in some parts, where the 
subject seemed to hang heavy, this has been attempted; with 
what success, must be-left to the reader. 


THE 
TWENTY-FOURTH BOOK 
OF THE 


ODYSSEY. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


‘Tnx souls of the suitors are conducted by Mercury to the in- 
fernal shades. Ulysses in the country goes to the retirement of 
his father Laertes; he finds him busied in his garden all alone: 
the manner of his discovery to him is beautifully described. 
They return together to his lodge; and the king is acknow- 
ledged by Dolius and the servants. The Ithacensians, led by 
Eupithes the father of Antinous, rise against Ulysses; who 
gives them battle, in which Eupithes is killed by Laertes: and 
the goddess Pallas makes a lasting peace between Ulysses and. 


& 


his subjects; which concludes the Odyssey. 
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BOOK XXIV. 


Cynirntws now to Plato’s dreary reign 

‘Conveys the dead, a lamentable train!- 

The golden wand, that causes sleep to fly, 

Or in soft slumber seals the wakeful eye, 

That drives the ghosts to realms of night or day, 5 

Points out the long uncomfortable way. . 

Trembling the spectres glide, and plaintive vent 

Thin hollow screams, along the deep descent. 
f\s in the cavern of some rifted den, 

"Where flock nocturnal bats, and birds obscene; 10 

Cluster’d they hang, till at some sudden shock, 

They move, and murmurs run thro’ all the rock: 

So cow’ring fled the sable heaps of ghosts; 

And such a scream fill’d all the dismal coasts. 14 

And now they reach’d the earth’s remotest ends; 

And now the gates where ev’ning Sol descends, 

And Leucas’ rock, and ocean’s utmost streams; 

And now pervade the dusky land of dreams, 

And rest at last, where souls unbodied dwell 


Tn ever-flow’ring meads of asphodel. 20 


n 
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The empty forms of men inhabit there; 
Impassive semblance, images of air! 
Nought else are all that shin’d on earth before; 
Ajax, and great Achilles, are no more! 
Yet still a master-ghost the rest hé aw’d, 25 
The rest ador’d him, tow’ring as he trod: ° 
Still at his side is Nestor’s son survey’d ; 
And lov’d Patroclus still attends his shade. 

New as they were to that infernal shore, 
The suitors stopt, and gaz’d the hero o’er: — 30 
When, moving slow, the regal form they view’d 
Of great Atrides: him in pomp pursu'd 
And solemn sadness, through the gloom of hell, 
The train of those who by Egisthus fell. 

O mighty chief! (Pelides thus began) 35 
Honour’d by Jove above the lot of man! 
King of a hundred kings ! to whom resign’d 
The strongest, bravest, greatest of mankind ; 
Com’st thou the first, to view this dreary state? 
And was the noblest the first mark of fate? , 40 
Condémn’d to pay the great arrear so soon; 
The lot, which all lament, and none can shun! 
Oh! better hadst thou sunk in Trojan ground, 


With all thy full-blown honours cover’d round! 
© 
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Then grateful Greece with streaming eyes might 
Yaise 45 

Historic marbles to record thy praise: 

Thy praise eternal on the faithful stone 

Had with transmissive glories grac’d thy son. 

Bat heavier fates were destin’d to attend! 

What man is happy, till he knows his end? 50 
O son of Peleus! greater than mankind! 

(Thus Agamemnon’s kingly shade rejoin’d) 

Thrice happy thou! to press the martial plain 

Midst heaps of heroes in thy quarrel slain : 

In clouds of smoke, rais’d by the noble fray, 55 

Great and terrific e’en in death you lay, 

And deluges of blood flow’d round you ev’ry way. 

Nor ceas’d the strife, till Jove himself oppos’d, 

And all in tempests the dire ev’ning clos’d. 

Then to the fleet we bofe thy honour'd load, 60 

And decent on the fan’ral bed bestow’d. 

Then unguents sweet and tepid streams we shed; 

Tears flow’d from ev’ry eye, and o’er the dead ~ 

Each clipt the curling honours of his head.” 

Struck at the news, thy azure mother came; 65 

The sea-green sisters waited on the dame: 

A voice of loud Jament through all the main 


Was heard, and terror seiz@ the Grecia train: 
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Back to their ships the frighted host had fled; 
But Nestor spoke;—they listen’d, and obey’d. 70 
(From old experience Nestor’s counsel springs, 
And long vicissitudes of human things.) 

© Forbear your flight: fair Thetis from the main 
To mourn Achilles leads her azure train.’ : 
Around thee stand the daughters of the deep, 75 
Robe thee in heey’nly vests, and round thee weep; 
Round thee, the muscs, with alternate strain, 

In ever-consecrating verse complain. 

Each warlike Greek the moving music hears, 
And iron-hearted heroes melt in tears, 80 
Till sev’nteen nights and sev’nteen days return’d, 
All that was mortal or immortal mourn’d. 

To flames we gave thee, the succeeding day; 
And fatted sheep, and sable oxen, slay; 

With oils and honey blaze th’ augmented fires, 85 
And like a god adorn’d, thy earthly part expires. 
Unnumber’d warriors round the burning pile 
Urge the ficet courser’s or the racer’s toils _ 
Thick clouds of dust o’er all the circle rise, 

And the mixt clamour thunders in the skies. 90 
Soon as absorpt in all-embracing flame 


Sunk what was mortal of thy mighty name, 
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We then collect thy snowy bonés, and place 
With wines and unguerits in a golden vase; 
(The vase to Thetis Bacchus gave of old, 95 
And Vulean’s art enrich’d the sculptur’d gold) 
There we thy relics, great Achilles, blend 
‘With dear Patroclus, the departed fricad: 
In the same urn a sep’rate space contains 
Thy next belov’d, Antilochus’ remains. 100 
Now all the sons of warlike Greece surround 
Thy destin’d tomb, and cast a mighty mound:> 
High on the shore the growing hill we raise, 
That wide th’ extended Hellespont surveys; 
Where all, from age to age who pass the coast, 
May point Achilles’ tomb, and hail the mighty 

ghost, 106 
Thetis herself to all our peers proclaims 
Heroic prizes and exeqdial games; 
The gods assented; and around thee lay 
Rich spoils and gifts that blaz’d against the day. 
Oft have [ seen with solemn fun’ral games 171 
Heroes and kings committed to the flames; * 
But strength of youth, or valour of the brave, 
With nobler contest ne’er renown’d a grave, 
Such were the games by azure Thetis giv’n; 115 


And such thy honours, O belov’d of heay’n! 
VOL. VI. K 
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Dear to mankind thy fame survives; nor fades 

Its bloom eternal in the Stygian shades, 

But what to me avail my honours gone, 

Successful toils, and battles bravely won? 120 

Doom’d by stern Jove, at home to end my life, 

By curst Egisthus, and a faithless wife! i 
Thus they :— while Hermes o’er the dreary plain 

Led the sad numbers by Ulysses slain. 

On each majestic form they cast a view; 125 

And tim’rous pass’d, and awfully withdrew, 

But Agamemnon, through the gloomy shade, 

His ancient host Amphimedon survey’d : 

Son of Melanthius! (he began) O say! 

What cause compell’d so many, and so gay, 130 

To tread the downward melancholy way ? 

Say, could one city yield a troop so fair? 

Were all these partners’of one native air? 

Or did the rage of stormy Neptune sweep 

Your lives at once, and whelm beneath the deep? 

Did nightly thieves, or pirates’ cruel bands, 136 

Dreach with your blood your pillag’d country’s 

sands? 
Or well-defending some beleaguer’d wall, 
Say, for the public did ye greatly fall? 
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Inform thy guest, for such I was of yore 140 
When our triumphant navies touch’d your shore ; 
Fore’d a long month the wintry seas to bear, 
To move the great Ulysses to the war. 

O king of men! I faithful shall relate 
(Reply’d Amphimedon) our hapless fate. 145 
Ulysses absent, our ambitious aim 
With rival loves pursu’d his royal dame: 

Her coy reserve, and prudence mix’d with pride, 
Our common suit nor granted, nor denied ; ” 
But close with inward hate our deaths design’d ; 
Vers’d in all arts of wily womankind. 

Her hand, laborious, in delusion, spread 

A spacious loom, and mix’d the various thread ; 
Ye peers (she cried), who press to gain my heart, 
Where dead Ulysses claims no more a part, 155 
Yet a short space, your rival-suit suspend; 
Till this funereal web my labours end: 
Cease, till to good Laertes I bequeath 

A task of grief, his ornaments of death: "i 
Lest, when the fates his royal ashes claim, “160 
The Grecian matrons taint my spotless fame; 
Should he, long honour’d with supreme command; 


Want the last duties of a daughter’s hand. 
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The fiction pleas’d: our gen’rous train complies ; 
Nor fraud mistrusts in virtue’s fair disguise. 165 
The work she plied; but studious of delay, 

Each following night revers’d the toils of day, 
Unheard, unseen, three years her arts prevail; 
The fourth, her maid reveal’d th’ amazing tale, 
And show’d, as unperceiv’d we took our stand, 
The backward labours of her faithless hand. 171 
Fore’d, she completes it; and before us lay 

The mingled web, whose gold and silver ray 
Display’d the radiance of the night and day. 

Just as she finish’d her illustrious toil, 175 

11] fortune led Ulysses to our isle. 

Far in a lonely nook, beside the sea, 

At an old swineherd’s rural lodge he lay: 
Thither his son from sandy Pyle repairs, 

And speedy lands, and secretly confers. 180 
They plan our future ruin, and resort 
Confed’rate to the city and the court. 

First came the son; the father next succeeds 
Clad like a beggar, whom Eumezus leads; 

Propt on a staff, deform’d with age and care, 185 
And hung with rags that flutter’d in the air. 
Who could Ulysses in that form behold? 
Scorn’d by the young, forgotten by the old, 
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Til us’d by all!—to ev'ry wrong resign’d, 
Patient he suffer’d with a constant mind. 190 — 
But when, arising in his wrath t’ obcy 
The will of Jove, he gave the vengeance way; 
The scatter’d arms that hung around the dome 
Careful he treasur’d in a private room: 
Then, to her suitors bade his queen propose 195 
The archer’s strife; the source of future woes, 
And omen of our death!—In vain we drew 
The twanging string, and tried the stubborn yew: 
To none it yields but great Ulysses’ hands; 
In vain we threat; Telemachus commands: 200 
The bow he snatch’d, and in an instant bent; 
Through ev’ry ring the victor arrow went. 
Fierce on the threshold then in arms he stood, 
Pour’d forth the darts, that thirsted for our blood, 
And frown’d before us, dteadful asa god! 205 
First bleeds Antinous: thick the “Shafts resound ; 
And heaps on beaps the wretches strow the ground; 
This way, and that, we turn, we fly, we fall; 
Some god assisted, and unmann’d us all; be 
Tgnoble cries precede the dying groans; 210 
And batter’d brains and blood besmear the stones. 

Thus, great Atrides! thus Ulysses drove 


The shades thou scest, from y3n fair realms above. 
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Our mangled bodies now deform’d with gore, 
Cold and neglected, spread the marble floor. 215 
No friend to bathe our wounds! or tears to shed 
O’er the pale corpse,—the honours of the dead. 
Oh blest Ulysses (thus the king exprest 
His sudden rapture), in thy consort blest! 
Not more thy wisdom, than her virtue, shin’d; 
Not more thy patience, than her constant mind: 
” Tearius’ daughter, glory of the past, 
And model to the future age, shall last: 
The gods, to honour her fair fame, shall raise 
(Their great reward) a poet in her praise. 225 
Not such, O Tyndarus! thy daughter's deed, 
By whose dire hand her king and husband bled: 
Her shall the muse to infamy prolong, 
Example dread! and theme of tragic song! 
The gen’ral sex shall stiffer in her shame; 230 
And e’en the best that bears a woman’s name, 
Thus in the regions of eternal shade 
“Conferr’d the mournful phantoms of the dead: 
While from the town, Ulysses, and his band, 
Past to Laertes’ cultivated land. 235 
The ground himself had purchas’d with his pain; 
And labour made the rugged soil a plain. 
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There stood his mansion of the rural sort, 

* With useful buildings round the lowly court: 
Where the few servants that divide his care, 240 
Took their laborious rest, and homely fare; 

And one Sicilian matron, old and sage, 

“With constant duty tends,his drooping age. 


Here now arriving, to his rustic band 


And martial son, Ulysses gave command: 245 
Enter the house, and of the bristly swine . 
Select the largest to the pow’rs divine. 3 


Alone, and unattended, let me try 

Tf yet I share the old man’s memory: 

If those dim eyes can yet Ulysses know, 250 

(Their light and dearest object long ago) 

Now chang’d with time, with absence, and with 
woe? 

Then to his train he gives his spear and shield; 
The house they enter; and he seeks the field, 
Thro’ rows of shade with various fruitage crown’d, 
And labow’d scenes of richest verdure round, 256 
Nor aged Dolius, nor his sons were there: , 

Nor servants, absent on another care; 
To search the woods for sets of flow’ry thorn, 


Their orchard-bounds to strengthen and adorn. 
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But all alone the hoary king he found: 
His habit coarse, but warmly wrapt around ; 
His head, that bow’d with many a pensive care, 
Fene’d with 2 double cap of goatskin hair: 
His buskins old, in former service torn, 265 
But well repais’d; and gloves against the thorn. 
In this array the kingly gard’ner stood, 

And clear’d a plant, encumber’d with its wood. 
Beneath a neighb’ring tree, the chief divine 
Gay’d o’er his sire, retracing ev'ry line, 270 

The ruins of himself! now worn away 

With age, yet still majestic in decay! 

Sudden his eyes releas’d their wat’ry store; 

The much-enduring man could bear no more. 
Doubtful he stood, if instant to embrace - Q75 
His aged limbs, to kiss his rev’rend face, 

With eager transport to disclose the whole, 

And pour at once’the torrent of his soul, 

Not so:—his judgment takes the winding way 
Of-question distant, and of soft essay’; _ 280 
More,gentle methods on weak age employs, 

And moves the sorrows, to enhance the joys. 
Then, to his sire with beating heart he moves; 


And with a tender pleasantry reproves: 284 
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Who digging round the plant still hangs his head, 

Nor aught remits the work, while thus he said: 
Great is thy skill, O father! great thy toil: 

Thy careful hand is stamp’d on all the soil, 

Thy squadron’d vineyards well thy art declare, 

The olive green, blue fig, and pendent pear; 290 

And not one empty spot escapes thy care, 

On ev’ry plant and tree thy cares are shown; 

Nothing neglected, but thyself alone. 

Forgive me, father, if this fault I blame; . 

Age so advanc’d may some indulgence claim. 295 

Not for thy sloth, I deem thy lord unkind; 

Nor speaks thy form a mean or servile mind: 

I read a monarch in that princely air, 

The same thy aspect, if the same thy care; 

Soft sleep, fair garments, and the joys of wine, 300 

These are the rights of age, and should be thine. 

Who then thy master, say? and whose the land 

So dress’d and manag’d by thy skilful hand? 

But chief, O tell me! (what I question most) + 

Is this the far-fam’d Ithacensian coast? se S05 

For so reported the first man I view’d 

(Some surly islander, of manners rade), 


Nor farther conference vouchsaf’d to stay ; 
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But thou! whom years have taught to understand, 
Humanely hear, and-answer my demand: = 311 
A friend I seek, a wise one and a brave; 

Say, lives he yet, or moulders in the grave? 
Time was (my fortunes then were at the best) 
When at my house I lodg’d this foreign guest; 
He said from Ithaca’s fair isle he came, 

And old Laertes was his father’s name. 
“To him, whatever to a guest is ow’d 

I paid, and hospitable gifts bestow’d; 

To him sev’n talents of pure ore [ told, 820 
Twelve cloaks, twelve vests, twelve tunics stiff with 

gold, 
A bowl, that rich with polish’d silver flames ; 
And, skill’d in female warks, four lovely dames. 
At this the father, with a father’s fears 

(His venerable eyes bedimm’d with tears): 325 
This is the land; but ah! thy gifts are lost, 

For godless men, and rude, possess the coast: 
Swink is the glory of this once fam’d shore! 

Thy encient friend, O-stranger, is no nore! 

Full recompense thy bounty else had borne; 330 
For ev’ry good man yields a just return: 

So civil rights demand; and who begins , 


The track of friendship, not pursuing, sins. 
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But tell me, stranger, be the truth confest, 

What years have circled since thou saw’st that 
guest? 835 

That hapless guest, alas! for ever gone! 
(Wretch that he was; and that I am!) my son! 
If ever man to misery was born, 
Twas his to suffer, and ’tis mine to mourn! 
Far from his friends, and from his native reign, 
He lies, a prey to monsters of the main; 34i 
Or savage beasts his mangled relicks tear, . + 
Or screaming vultures scatter through the air: 
Nor could his mother fun’ral unguents shed; 
Nor wail’d his father o’er th’ untimely dead ;' 345 
Nor his sad consort, on the mournful bier, 
Seal’d his cold eyes, or dropt a tender tear! 

But tell me, who thou art? and what thy race? 
Thy town, thy parents, and thy native place? 
Or if a merchant in ‘pursuit of gain, 350 
What port receiv’d thy vessel from the main? 
Or com’st thou single, or attend thy train? * 

Then thus the son:—From Alybas I came, 
My palace there; Eperitus my name. 
Not vulgar born; from Aphidas, the king 355 
Of Polypemon’s royal line, I spring. . 


> 
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‘ Some adverse demon from Sicania bore 
Our wand’ring course, and drove us on your shore: 
Far from the town, an unfrequented bay 
Reliev’d our wearied vessel from the sea. 360 
Five years have circled since. these eyes pursu’d 
Ulysses parting through the sable ‘flood; 
Prosp’rous he sail’d, with dexter augutics, 
And all the wing’d good omens of the skies. 364 
Well hop’d we, then, to meet on this fair shore; 
Whom heav’n, alas! decreed to meet no more. 
Quick thro’ the father’s heart these accents ran; 
Grief seiz’d at once, and wrapt up all the man: 
Deep from his soul he sigh’d, and sorrowing spread 
A cloud of ashes on his hoary head. 370 
Trembling with agonies of strong delight 
Stood the great son, heart-wounded with the sight: 
He ran, he seiz’d him with a strict embrace,— 
With thousand kisses wander’d o’er his face, 
I, Fam he;—O father, rise!—behold 875 
Th§ son, with twenty winters now grown old; 
Thy sch,—so long desix’d, so long detain’d,— 
Restor'd, and breathing in his native land: 
These. floods of sorrow, oh my sire, restrain! 
The vengeance is complete; the suitor-train, 380 


Stretch'd in our palace? by these hands lie slain. 
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Amaz’d, Laertes:—‘ Give some certain sign, 
(If such thou art) to manifess, thee mine.’ 
Lo here the wound (he cries) ‘Yeceiv'd of yore, 
The scar indented by the tusky boar, 3885 
When by thyself and by Anticlea sent, 
“To old Autolycus’s realms { went. 
Yet by another sign thy offspring know: 


The sev’ral trees you gave me long ago, 389 


While, yet a child, these fields I lov’d to trace, i 


And trod thy footsteps with unequal pace; * 

To ev’ry plant in order as we came, 

Well-pleas’d you told its nature, and its name; 

Whate’er my childish fancy ask’d, bestow’d; 394 

Twelve pear-trees bowing with their pendent load, 

And ten, that red with blushing apples glow’d; 

Full fifty purple figs; and many a row 

Of various vines that tlen began to blow, 

A future vintage! when the hours produce 

Their latent buds, and Sol exalts the juice. 400 
Smit with the signs which all his doubts explain, 

His heart within him melts; his knees sastkin 

Their feeble weight no more; his arms alone 

Support him, round the lov’d Ulysses thrown: 

He faints, he sinks, with mighty joys opprest: 405 

Ulysses clasps him to his Cager breast. 


‘ 
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Soon as returning life jregains its seat, 

And his breath lengthens, and his pulses beat; 

Yes, I believe (he cries) almighty Jove! 409 

Heav’n rules us yet, and gods there are above. 

Tis so—the suitors for their wrongs have paid— 

But what shall guard us, if the town invade? e 

If, while the news through ev’ry city flies, 

All Ithaca and Cephalenia rise? 

“To this Ulysses :—As the gods shall please 415 

Beall the rest; and set thy soul at ease. 

Haste to the cottage by this orchard side ; 

And take the banquet which our cares provide: 

There wait thy faithful band of rural friends; 

And there the young Telemachus attends. 420 
Thus having said, they trac’d the garden o’er, 

And stooping enter’d at the lowly door. 

The swains and young Tefemachus they found, 

The victim portion’d, and the goblet crown’d. 

The hoary king, his old Sicilian maid 425 

Petfum’d and wash’d, and gorgeously array’d. 

Pallaseattending gives his frame to shine 

With awful port, and majesty divine; 

His gazing son admires the godlike grace, 

And air celestial dawning o’er his face. : 430 


© 
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What god, he cried, my father’s form improves? 
How high he treads, and how enlarg’d he moves? 

Oh! would to all the deathless pow’rs on high, 
Pallas and Jove, and him who gilds the sky! 
(Replied the king elated with his praise) 435 
“My strength were still, as once in better days: 
When the bold Cephalens the leaguer form’d, 
And proud Neritus trembled as I storm’d. 
Such were [ now, not absent from your deed . 
When the last sun beheld the suitors bleed, 440 
This arm had aided yours; this hand bestrown 
‘Our floors with death, and push’d the slaughter on; 
Nor had the sire been sep’rate from the son. 

They commun’d thus :—while homeward bent 

their way i? 

The swains, fatigu’d with labours of the day; 445 
Dolius the first, the venerable man; 
And next his sons, a long-succeeding train: 
For due refection to the bow’r they came, 
Cali’d by the careful old Sicilian dame, 4419 
Who nurs’d the children, and now tends the sire: 
They see their lord, they gaze, and they admire. 
On chaiis and beds in order seated round, 





They share the oladsome hoard - the -n.8 2.00. 
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While thus Ulysses to his ancient friend: 
‘Forbear your wonder, and the feast attend; 455 
The rites have waited long.’ The chief commands 
Their loves in vain; old Dolius spreads his hands, 
Springs to his master with a -warm- embrace, 

And fastens kisses on his hands and face; 459 
Then thus broke out:—Oh long, oh daily mourn’d! 
Beyond our hopes, and to our wish, return’d! 

“ Conducted sure by heav’n! for heav’n alone 
Could work this wonder: welcome to thy own! 
And joys and happiness attend thy throne! 464 
Who knows thy blest, thy wish’d return? O say, 
To the chaste queen shall we the news convey? 
Or hears she, and with blessings loads the day? 

Dismiss that care, for to the royal bride 
Already is it known (the king replied, 
And straight resum’d his’seat): while round him 
bows : 470 
Each faithful youth, and breathes out ardent vows: 
Then all beneath their father take their place, 
- Rank’d by their ages, and the banquet grace. 
Now fiying fame the swift report had spread 
Through all the city, of the suitors dead. 475 
In. throngs they rise, and to the palace crowd; 


Their sighs were marfy, and the tumult loud. 
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Weeping, they bear the marigled heaps of slain, 

Inhume the natives in their native plain, 

The rest in ships are wafted o’er the main. 480 

Then sad in council all the seniors sate, 

Frequent and full, assembled to debate. 

Amid the circle first Eupithes rose, 

Big was his eye with tears, his heart with woes: . 

The bold Antinous was his age’s pride, ‘495 

The first who by Ulysses’ arrow died. 

Down his wan cheek the trickling torrent ran, 

As, mixing words with sighs, he thus began! ‘ 

Great deeds, O friends! this wond’roys man 
has wrought, 

And mighty blessings to his country brought..A4go | 

With ships he parted and a num’rous train ; 

Those, and their ships, he buried in the main: 

Now he returns, and first essays’his hand 

In the best blocd of all his native land. 

Haste then, and ere to neighb’ring Pyle he flies, - 

Or sacred Elis, to procure supplies, 4G6 
_ Arise (or ye for ever fall), arise! » 
Shame to this age, and all that shall succeed, . 
If unreveng’d your sons and brothers bleed! 
Prove that we live, by vengeance on his head, £00 


Or sink at once forgotten with the dead. 
VoL. Vi, L 
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Here ccas’d he, but indignant tears let fall 
Spoke when he ceas’d!—dumb sorrow touch’d 
them all, 
When from the palace to the wond’ring throng 
Sage Medon came, and Phemius:came along ;.505 
(Restless and early sleep’s soft bands they broke) 
And Medon first th’ assembled chiefs bespoke: 


‘Hear mé, ye peers and elders of the land, 





6"deem : this act the work of mortal hand! 





; s o'er the heaps of death Ulysses strode, 510 
These eyes, these eyes beheld a present god, 
Who now before him, now beside him stood, 
Fought as he fought, and mark’d his way with 
blood: ; 
In vain old Mentor’s form the god belied; 
"Twas heav'’n that struck, and heay’n was on his 
side. 2 515 
A sudden horror all th’ assembly shook ; 
When, slowly rising, Halitherses spoke 
(Rev’rend and wise, whose comprehensive view 
At dnce the present and the future knew): 
Me too, ye fathers, hear!—from you proceed 520 
The ills ye mourn; your own the guilty deed. 
Ye gave your sons, your lawless sons, the rein 


(Oft warn’d by Mentor and myself in vain): 
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An absent hero’s bed they sought to soil; 524 
An absent hero’s wealth they made their spoil : 
Immod’rate riot, and intemp’rate lust!” 
Tl’ offence was great, the punishment was just. 
Weigh then my counsels in an equal scale, 
Nor rush to caine Justice will prevail. 529 
His mod’rate words some better minds persuade: 
They part, and join him, but the number staid. 
They storm, they shout, with hasty frenzy fir’d, 
And second all Eupithes’ rage inspir’d. ‘ 
They case their limbs in brass; to arms they run: 
The broad effulgence blazes in the sun. 535 
Before the city, and in ample plain, 
They meet: Eupithes heads the frantic train, 
Fierce for his son, he breathes his threats in air; 
Fate hears them not, and death attends him there. 
This past on earth, while in the realins above 
Minerva thus to cloud-compelling Jove: 541 
May I presume to search thy seerct soul? 
O pow’r supreme, O ruler of the whole! , 
Say, hast thou doom’d to this divided state, " 
Or peaceful amity, or stern debate? 545 
Declare thy purpose; for thy will is fate. 
Is not thy thought my own? (the god replies 
7 of Seen fe, Cee 
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Hath not long since thy knowing soul decreed, 
The chief’s return should make the guilty bleed? 
’Tis done; and at thy will the fates succeed. 551 
Yet hear the issue:—since Ulysses’ hand 7 
Flas slain the suitors, heav’n shalt bless the land. 
None now-the kindred of th’ unjust shall own ; . 
Forgot the slaughter’d brother, and the son: 555 
_ Each future day increase of wealth shall bring, 
And o’er the past, oblivion stretch her wing. 
Long shall Ulysses in his empire rest, 
His people blessing, by his people blest. 
Ler ALL BE PEACE—He said, and gave the nod 
That binds the fates; the sanction of the god: 561 
And prompt to execute th’ eternal will, 
Descended Pailas from th’ Olympian hill. 
‘Now sat Ulysses at the rural feast, 


The rage of bunger and of thirst represt: 565 
To watch the foe a trusty spy he sent: =~ 

A son of Dolius on the message went, 

Stood in the way, and at a glance beheld . 

The foe approach, embattled on the field. 

With backward step he hastens to the bow’r, 570 
And tells the news. They arm with all their pow’r. 
Four friends alone Ulysses’ cause embrace; 


© . 
And six were all the sons of Dolius’ race : 
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Old Dolius tod his rusted arms put on; 
And, still more old, in arms Laertes shone, 575 
Trembling with warmth, the hoary heroes stand, 
And brazen panoply invests the band. 
The op’ning gates at once their war display : 
Fierce they rush forth: Ulysses leads the way. 
That moment joins them with celestial aid,. 580 
In Mentor’s form, the Jove-descended ‘maid: 
The suff’ring hero felt his patient breast + 
Swell with new joy, and thus his gon addrest: 2 

Behold, Telemachus! (nor fear the sight!) - 
The brave embattled; the grim front of fight! 585 
The valiant with the valiant must’contend: * 
Shame not the line whence glorious you descend: 
Wide o’er the world their martial fame was spread ; 
Regard thyself, the living, and the dead. 

Thy eyes, great father’ qn this battle cast, 590 
Shall learn from me Péneldpe was chiste. 

So spoke Telemachus! the gallant boy 
Good gld Laertes heard with panting joy; 
And, blest! thrice blest this happy day! he tries, 
The day that shows me, ere I close my eyes, 595 
A son and grandson of th’ Arcesian name ~ 


Strive for fair virtue, and contest for fame! | 
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Then thus Minerva in Laertes’ ear: 
Son of Arcesius, rev’rend warrior, hear! 
Jove and Jove’s daughter first implore in pray’r, 
Then, whirling high, discharge thy lance in air. 601 
She said, infusing courage with the word. i 
Jove and Sove’s daughter then the chief implor'a, 
And, whirling high, dismiss’d the lance in air: 
Full at Eupithes drove the deathful spear: 605 
“The brads-cheek’d helmet opens to the wound; 
He falls, earth thunders, and his arms resqund. 
Before the fathe? and the conqu'ring son 
Heaps rush on heaps; they fight, they drop, they 
* yun. 
Now by the sword and now the jav’lin fall 610 
The rebel race! and-death had swallow’d all; 
But from on high the blue-ey’d virgin cried; 
Her awful voice detain’d the headlong tide: 
“ Forbear, ye nations! your mad hands forbear 
“ From mutual slaughter: Peace DESCENDS To 
: SPARE.” 
Fear shook the nations: at the voice divine 616 
They drop their jav’lins, and their rage resign. 
All scatter’d round their glitv’ring weapons lie ; 


Some fall to earth, and some contus'dly fly. 
€ 
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With dreadful shouts Ulysses pour’d along, 620 
Swift as an eagle, as an cagle strong. 
But Jove’s red arm the burning thunder aims; 
Before Minerva shot the livid flames ; 
Blazing they fell, and at her feet expir’d: 
“Then stopt the goddess, trembled, and retir’d. 625 
« Descended from the gods! Ulysses, cease: 
Offend not Jove: obey, and give the peace.’ 
So Pallas spoke: the mandate from above 
The king obey’d, The virgin-seed of Jove, * 
In Mentor’s form, confirm’d the full accord, 630 


© And willing nations knew their lawful lord,” 


SELECT NOTES 


TO 


BOOK XXIV. 


V.17. And Leucas’ rock”......] This description of the de- 
scent into hell is more particular than that in the xith Odyssey ;- 
and cach particular is well suited to the subject: the descent is 
fabled to be by the ocean, because the sun seems to descend 
through it into night or the region of darkness, in the western 
parts of heaven, The circumstance likewise of going through 
the region of ‘ dreams’ is welt chosen. Dreams are the attendants 
of sleep, the brother of death: they come by night ; and are there- 
fSre well imagined to have relation to the kingdom of death, and 
to be introductory to it. The only circumstance liable to objection 
is, the Leucadian, or ¢ white’ rock, which Aristarchus thought im- 
properly placed in the road to the realms of darkness: but (replies 
Eustathius) this is only meant of a rock standing on the extremi- 
ties of the earth, or a rock on which the last rays of the sun fall. 
Dacier imagines, that there isa further meaning in the expres- 
sion: * There is an island overs ‘against Acarnania, on the west of 
Ithaca, called Leutas, from a white rock standing in it: this 
sock was famous in antiquity, ‘because lovers in despair threw 
themselves from the top of it into the ocean; it was called the 
“Lover's Leap,’ and being thus remarkable for the deaths of num- 
bers, Homer places it here.” 

V. 85. O mighty chief? (Pelides thus began) &c.] This ap- 
pears to be introduced somewhat unnaturally. Achilles had now 
Ucen dead about ten years ; and Agamemnon almost as long: it 
can therefore scarce be reconciled to probability, to imagine that 
they should not have met before this time, and mutually have 
satisfied their curiosities, by relating their several stories at some 
former interview. Dacier indeed remarks, that we are not to 
imagine this conference was held at the time when the suitors 
descended; but upon some preceding occasion, immediately after 
the death of Agamemnon. _If this be allowed, yet the objection 
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remains, that the introduction is forced and unnatural: for then 
the descent of Mercury and the shades of the suitors will be no 
reason why this conference should be here repeated; for so, 
neither Mercury nor the suitors hear it. But Dacier is undoubt- 
edly in an error; for évgov in the original is the third person plural, 
and absolutely refers to Mercury and the shades of the suitors; 
and therefore it follows that this conference happened at the time 
of their entrance. 

The shades of the suitors (observes Dacier) when they are 
summoned by Mercury out of the palace of Ulysses, emit a 
feeble, plaintive, inarticulate sound 5 rgsGess, ¢ strident :’ whereas 
Agamemnon, and the shades that have long been in the state of 
the dead, speak articulately. Ydoubt not but Homer intended 
to shew by the former description, that when the soul is sepa- 
rated from the organs of the body, it ceases to act after the same 
manner, as while it was joined to it; but how. the dead recover 
their voices afterwards is not easy to understand. In other re- 
spects Virgil paints after Homer: 
pars tollere vocem 
inceptus clamor frustratur hiantes.’ 

(2En. vi, 492, 3.)° 
* They rais'd a feeble cry, with trembling notes 3 
But the weak voice deceiv’d their gasping throats.’ 





Drypen. 


But why should we suppose with Dacier, that these shades of the 
suitors have lost the faculty of speaking ?’I rather imagine, that 
the sounds they uttered were signs of complaint and discortent, 
and proceeded not from an inability to speak. After Patroclus 
was slain, he appears to Achilles, and speaks very articulately to 
him} yet to express his sorrow at his departure he acts like these 
suitors: for Achilles i 


© Like a thin smoke behoids the spirit fly, 
And hears a feeble, lamentable cry.’ 


Dacier conjectures, that the power of speech ceases in the dead, 


till they are admitted into a state of rest: but Patroclus is an in- 
> 
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stance to the contrary in the Iiad, and Elpenor in the Odyssey 3 
for they both speak before their funeral rites are performed, and 
conscquently before they enter into a state of repose amongst the 
shades of the happy. 

V. 68. «0442-4044 Terror seiz'd the Greciun train.] This de- 
scription furnished Aristarchus with another objection to this 
book: he thought it improbable that the appearance of Thetis 
and her sca-nymphs should terrify the whole Grecian army, 
They say in answer, that all the ocean was in a great commotion 
as Thetis ascended ; or as Homer expresses it, 


seen eee es Bow 3 em aroveey ogapet 
ORT BETO ove ee eee (2. 48, 9.) 


This uproar occasioned their fear: the Greeks were ignorant of the 
cause of it, and consequently apprehended some dreadful event : 
this'is evident; for Nestor appeases their consternation by unfold- 
ing the reason of the tumult, and shewing them that it Was occa~ 
sioned by the ascent of Thetis, 

The reader has undoubtedly observed how excellently Homer 
sustains his characters, Nestor is the wisest man, both in the 
Iliad and Odyssey: he has the experience of a very great age; 
and may therefore be supposed to be acquainted with all the most 
uncommon appéarances in nature. The poct accordingly describes 
him as the only person not afraid. in the. Grecian army. There 
were others undoubtedly as brave as Nestor; but not one so 
wise: his intrepiditfés therefore to be imputed to his wisdom, 
not bravery. And this furnishes us with an excellent moral ;— 
‘That ignorance is usually the source of fear, 

‘The character of Achilles is no less happily supported: the 
same love of glory is visible in all he speaks, that distinguished 
his ‘character through the Hiad: he stilt prefers.a short life with 
fame, before old age without it: 


‘Qs openas tiene amornusr® nz wip avazcac, 
Anu tn Tea Savarey kar worucr emonew. (V. 30, 1,) 
The sentiment is truly heroic; dishonour is worse than death, 


the happiness or misery of which js not to be measured by time, 
but glory; long lfe is but lengthened mortality, aad they who 
6 





live the longest have but the ‘etal privilege of creeping more 
leisurely than others to their graves. 
> W776 Round thee, the muses . +s] Itis jeniieeatbs (observes 
Dacier) not to be struck with the noble fictions of Homer in 
honour Achilles 5 every circumstance is great. “A whole army 
is in ‘tears the muses celebrate his glory; a goddess ‘and her 
nymphs ennoble it with their presence and lamentations. At the 
funerals of other heroes. women and captives are the mourners ; 
here the muses personally appear. Heayen and arth, men and 
gods, interest themselvés in the absequies of ‘so great an hero! 
so from this place Aristarchus draws an. argument for rejecting 
is book : Homer (says he) no where else gives the number of 
the nine muses; insinuating that their number was not fixed in? 
his age. But Homer frequently invokes the muses, why then 
should he be ignorant of the number; and if not ignorant oftit, 
why might he not mention it? Aristarchus further adds, that it 
is absurd to imagine the body of Achilles cculd be preserved 
seventeen’ days without burial ; but this may be asctibed to the 
power of Thetis, who may easily be supposed to preserve it. Be- 
side, why may not the body be embalmed? ‘and then there will 
be no occasion for a miracle, and the interposition of a goddess: 
We must remember what she did to the body of Patroclus in the 
Tliad. 


» V. 127. But Agamemnon, through the shade, 
‘ His ancient | host Ainphimedon ‘d.) 


An ‘objection as! been raised.against this passage, and it hue been 
thought an absurdity that Agamemnon should be the guest of 
Amphimedon, ‘and not of Ulysses, when he came to make an 
address to him,. and was within his territories, Didymus an- 
swerss that this conduct in Agamemnon was occasioned by the 

» tefusal of Ulysses to assist in the war of Troy: Agamerfinon ree 
serited his denial, and went to the house of Amphimedon, 





V. 142. Forc'd a long month ... 
* To move the great Ulysses to the war.] 


Itis not obvious why Ulysses, who was a person of the greatest 
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bravery, should be unwilling to engage in such an action of glory, 
as the war of Troy. Was it because he foresaw that it would be 
a work of danger (as Eustathius imagines); or was he dissatisfied 
in the ground of it, which was only to revenge the rape of Helen, 
and nothing but a private injury? The former is a reason une 
worthy of his heroic character ; the Jatter is no more than a con~ 
jecture, It may possibly be a truer season, that he was unwilling 
to forsake his wife, of whom he was very fond, and whom he 
newly had married; but then it must be allowed, that he prefers 
his love to his glory. Eustathius recizes the manner How he was 
drawn to engage in the war of Troy. Ulysses, to deliver himself 
from the importunities of his friends to assist Agamemnon, pre- 
4ended madness, and yoked two animals of a different kind to a 
plough, and began to work with them: Palamedes, who suse 
pected the imposture, took his son Telemachus, an infant, and 
taid him in the furrow before the plough ; Ulysses turned aside 
Not to burt his child, and this discovered the imposition. 

V.195. Then, to her suitors bade his queen propose, &c.} We 
have already seen, that it was the contrivance of Penelope to pro- 
pose the bow, to gain time to defer the marriage hour; how then 
comes Amphimedon.to ascribe it to the art of Ulysses? Eustas 
thius answers, that Amphimedon is in an error, and that though . 
the contrivance was from Penelope, yet Amphimedon could not 
come to the knowledge of it; and such stratagems being agree= 
able to the characte gf Ulysses, he imputes this action to him, 
rather than Penelopt- : ‘ 

V.239. Thus in the tegions of eternal shade.] think it will 
not be improper here to particularize whence antiquity raised the 
fictions concerning hell, and the nature of it, as we have it in 
Diodorus Siculus, EZ 

Pluto (observes that author) was the first that introduced the 
rites of Sepulture, anc other ceremonies bestowed on the dead: 
this is the reason why the ancients imagined him to be the king 
of the dead. 

Rhadamanthus is said to have been the most just man in the 
world. He severely punished robbers and other notorious offend- 
ers, and from his singular reputation for integrity was feigned to 

. 
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be the judge of the good and bad after death: and for the same 
reason Minos was joined with him in the same dignity. 

Homer borrowed his fictions from Orpheus, Orpheus from 
the Egyptians. It. was Orpheus who introduced the opinion of 
the pains of the damned, and of the Elysian fields, and taught 
that the souls of the dead were conducted by Mercury into the 
infernal marisions (a proof that he was called Juxomemoe before 

., the days of Homer). Diodorus proceeds, and mentions the be- 
ginning of this hook, how Homer feigns that Mercury leads the 
shades of the dead by the ocean, the Leucadian rock, and the 
gates of the sun: a plain instance that he looked upon this book 
as the genuine work of Homer. All these fables (continues Dio- 
‘dorus) are of Egyptian extract: by the ocean, Homer means > 
Nilus; by the gates of the sun, he means Heliopolis, a city 
sacred to the sun; the meadow into which the shades are csn- 
ducted, danotes the pleasant meadows full of canes, adjoining to 
Memphis; and the dead are feigned to reside there, because it 
was the general burial-place amongst the Egyptians. Concerning 
Cocytus, Acheron, &¢.“the- reader may consult the first note 
upon the eleventh Odysiey: 

Plutarch, in his tréatise of Isis and Osiria, agrées with Diodo- 
tus concerning the extraction of these fables from Egypt: and 
mentions at Memphis the gates of lamentation and oblivion ; that 
is, of Cocytus, and Lethe; which being opened at the burial of 
the dead, give a doleful and groaning sou. Hence they are 
thus described by Homer in the tenth Odyssey: 


« And where slow-rolling from, the Stygian bed 
Cocytus’ lamentable waters spread 5 
Where the dark rock o’erhangs th’ infernal lake, 
. And mingling streams eternal murmurs make.’ 


‘These observations give light to most of Homer's fictions Concern- 
ing hell; and shew that his poetry is built upon the customs of 
antiquity. 

V.236, The ground himself had purchas’d with his pain.) Eu- 
stathius very well explains these words: which in the Greek may 
be construed to signify that Laertes had purchased this place of 

n 
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retirement by his labour and industry. But probably Homer in- 
tends to express an allotment or portion of ground which was as- 
signed Laertes by the public, as a reward for his heroic labours 
in war, and bravery in conquering his enemies: like that men- 
tioned in the Hiad : 


« The Lycians grant a chosen space of ground, 
With woods, with vineyards, and with barvesti crown’d. : 


It may either be so, or Homer, iitending solely to paint the ‘li 
borious life of Laertes, added this circumstance of his increasing 
his rural cell by his industry, as an instance of it. 
V. 266. ....+06+ Gloves against the thorn.] Casaubon in his 
Remarks upon Athenzeus, lib. xii. cap. 2, affirms, that anciently 
neither the Greeks nor the Romans ever wore any covering on 
their hands, which are now used so universally, that they are 
worn by the meanest peop'e. But this place is an instance of 
Casaubon's mistake. It is true, Xenophon gives this practice as 
an argument of the luxury and delicacy of the Persians; who 
suffvred no part of the body to be ‘exposed.to the air, but wore 
as megs angats rats xtees xeWgiBar, wap DaxludnOgar exuot, ‘ ploves 
upon their hands, and coverings on theif very fingers.’ Pliny 
the younger mentions the same custom amongst the Romans ; 
* Manus Hieme manicis mupigbantur! ut ne corli quidem _aspe- 
ritas ullum studiis tempus criperet” This thesii is the difference: 
the Persians wore these hand-coverings out of effeminacy and 
delicacy ; whereas in Greece they Were used only out of necessity, 
as a defence in rural labours as appears from Laertes, they being 
never mentioned upon any cher occasion, either in the Iliad or 
Odyssey. Dacter. 


°Y. 267. In this array the kingly gard’ner stood, 
And clear'd a plant, encumber’d with its wood.J* 


This is the first appearance of Laertes: he is the very picture of 
melancholy 3 his dress, his employ, and solitary life, al! discover 
a fixed sorrow, and contempt of the world. It has been a dispute 
whether we are to ascribe this retreat of Laertes to a meanness of 
spirit, who forsakes his station, and is unequal to adversity; or to 
wisdom, anda noble neglect gf the pomp and splendour of the 
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world, by which he prefers a little rural retreat to all the magni. 
ficence of a palace, and a small garden to all che dominions of a 
king. : 

V.279, Not so: his judgment takes the winding way] Tt has 
been objected, that Ulyss 0 





s here acts contrary to filial piety, and 
permits a tender father to continue in his sorrows, when it was in 
his power immediately to make him happy, by a discovery of his 
person 5 they likey 





condémn the xzetoasa enca, which Homer 
Put vin the mouth of Ulysses. It must be allowed, that those 
words are frequently uscd by the poet in a bad sense, and signify 
* heart-wounding,’ or ¢ reproachful words ;’ but here they are not 
so to be understood; they only imply, § that Ulysses blamed 
Laertes out of tendemess for taking no more care of his person 2, 
this is not a reproach, but the language of fondness and affece 
tion: or perhaps the poct meant to express that this enquiry raised 
images of sorrow in the soul of Lacrtes, and ¢ wounded his heart,’ 
by naming the lust Ulysses. Eustathiuis solves the former objec~ 
tion by saying that Ulysses dclayed the discovery lest the sudden- 
ness of joy shculd prove fatal to Laertes. But Homer undoubt= 
edly paints according to nature. Ulysses bursts into tears at the 
signt of his father, yct restrains them, and tries if after twenty 
years absence he was inown by him. ‘This delay raises the read- 
er’s curiosity, makes him, as it were, present at the interview, 
and impatient to hear the manner of the discovery: beside, this 
procedure excellently agrees with the general character of Ulysses, 
who is upon all emergencies master of his passions, and remark- 
able for disguise and an artful dissimulation. ‘This disguise has a 
very happy effect in this place: it hokts us in a pl 
and makes us wait with attention to sec the i: 
view. a 
V.298, I read a monarch in that princely air.] The words in 
the Greek are not without obscurity; and Eustathius ¢xplains 
them two ways: they may either signify that Laertes appears to 
be a person of such distinction that be ought to live with more 
delicacy and dignity, viz. ‘to bathe, and after adue repast to sleep 
in state}? or they imply, that Laertes shews the dignity of a king 
in his person, who comes from the bath, and dines in state. 
Ulysses cannot compare Laertes tom king who is fresh from the 
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bath, and drest royally, for he tells us, he is covered with sweat 
and dust; he therefore means that his personage is noble, and 
like a king, that therefore be ought to live like a king, with respect 
to his food and his bath, and to indulge his age by allowing it 
ease and refreshment. 

V. 353. . 
haustible in his fictions: he here accommoilates the names of per= 


wees From Alybas Icame.] Ulysses is inexe 





sons and places to his fortunes: Alybas is supposed to be a city 
of Italy, afterwards called Mctapontium. It is placed by otheg in 

“Thrace. It is here introduced to denote the wanderings of Ulysses 
by the sea, or adn: the word Aphidas denotes his generosity, 
which spares nothing” towards his friends. He feigns himself 

, to be the grandson of Modvmow, to represent the multitude of 
his sufferings; his name is Eperitus, from snngicl@, the same 
with wsguaxrl@, from tafe, to shew the struggle that he has 
met with in all his adventures, as well as the toils in the war 
of Troy, and against other enemies. EustatHius. 5 


V. 369. senses sees and sorrowing spread 
‘A cloud of ashes on his hoary head.) 


This was a common practice among the ancient Orientals, in 
token of the extremity of sorrow: it was used among the He- 
brews as well as Greeks; thus Ezek. xxvii, 30. ‘They shall cast 
dust upon their heads.’ Job. ii. 12. ‘They rent every one his 
mantle, and sprinkled dust upon their heads,’ Thus also Achilles, 
in the eighteenth of the Iliad: « 


¢ His purple garnients, and his golden hairs, 
Those he deforms imdust, and these in tears.’ 


Homer calls it xony aidadcerray, which does not mean that Laertes 
thoew glowing embers on his head, for he was in the garden, 
where such ashes were not to be found, but he means {x7a9, or 
& dry dust,’ such as arises from substances consumed by fire, or 
resembling ashes. EusTaTHius. 

V. 371. Trembling with agonies, &c.] The Greek expression 
is remarkable : 7 
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"A sist sensation struck his nostrils ’ Eustathius judges, that 
the meaning is, that Ulysses perceived himself teady to burst into 
“tears; a kind ofa pricking sharp sensation being felt in the nostrils 
before the eruption of tears. Casaubon more fully explains it; 
he observes that all violent passions cause.a sensation in the nose 
trils; arising from the ebullition of the spirits, which mount 
toward the brain, and endeavouring to free themselves from re 
, Mraint, find a vent by the nostril, and crowding through it, 
* dilate it in. their passage: this is evident from animals, and the 
nobler kinds of them,’ as the bull, the horse, the lion, whose 
nostrils always dilate when moved to anger. A similar expres- 
sion is found in the first Idyllium of Theocrytus: 


Kes & ats deena yore wah gin xabiilas. 


He speaks of the anger of the god Pan ; but it is applicable to all 
violence of passion, Aristotle (observes Dacier) quotes this verse 
as applied by Homer to express anger, cap. 9, of his Morals to 
Nicomachus, but he is evidently in an error; for there is here no 
mention of anger: he undoubtedly trusted to his memory ; it be- 
ing sorrow arising from filial tenderness which moves Ulysses, 


Dacter. ; Pe 


V. 389. The sev'ral trees you gave me long ago, 
While yet a child. 6.0.6.2.) ~ 


The word in the original is ward which signifies ¢a very young 
boy :’ Homer uses it to express the age, when out of a childish 
simplicity Ulysses asked his father to grant"him such trees. Such 
requests are very natural in children, aitd we sec (says Dacier) the 
same practised every day ; parents out of fondness indulge the 
requests of their children in such little particularities, and a bird, 
a horse,«&c. continues the child’s favourite for many years. I¢ 
** must be allowed, that no poet ever followed nature so faithfully 
as Homer. Virgil perhaps has reached his noblest elevations and 
sublimities ; but there is a greater variety of natural incidents, 
more exact pictures of human life in Homer than in all other 
poets. Some painters excel in the boldness of their figures, and 
know how to draw a hero or a god, but are Jess happy in lower 
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subjects: but Homer draws universally, and is excellent upott 
all occasions ; he paints the largest figures, or the least sketches, 
equally natural, and with equal beauty. 

V.438. And proud Nericus trembled as I storm’d,) 1 doubt 
not but the reader has observed, that Laertes uses the very turn 
of language and manner of self-commendation so remarkable in 
almost:all the speeches of Nestor: this is to be ascribed to the 
nature of old age in general, which loves.a little to boast, and 
relates the exploits of youth with the utmost satisfaction’ or, as 
Horace describes it, 


Gcceee oie +++, Laudatur temporis acti 
Se puero .,....0+4” ALP, 173, 4. 


I will only add, that the reason why Homer describes Laertes en- 
lasged with strength and majesty by Minerva, is to reconcile the 
future story to probability; Laertes acts the hero, engages at the 
head of his friends, and kills the leader of his enemies; this might 
appear to be an exploit too great for a weak old man wasted away 
with sorrows: the poet thefefore, knowing that he had Jost his 
natural vigour through age, supplies the defect with preternatural 
strength 5 and by this method renders‘him equal to his future 
action, 

V. 450, Who nurs'd the children, and now tends. the sire] We 
are not to imagine that this Sitilian was the wife of Dolius, Ho- 
mer gives her the title of mother to his children, because she had 
the care of their education: for he adds, 4 opsas speps, she was 
their nurse; not their fnother. Dacizr. 

V.480. The rest in shifs are wafted o'er the main.) To under. 
stand this, we must remember that many of the suitors came from. 
the neighbouring islands, Samos, Zacynthus, &c. and therefore 
they are said to be transported by sea, to be buried in the native 
counties: this custom prevailed over all the oriental world: but 
there may be a particular reason why -this is done by the Itha- 
cans ; they might intend to raise those several islands to engage 
against Ulysses, and draw therfi to arms by such moving spec- 
tacles. Dacrer. 

V. 508, Hear me, ye peers and elders of the land.] There is 





great art in.the:speechés of Medon and Eupithes. Bubithes said 
that Ulysses had slain the bravest of the Greeks; Medomallows 
it, but adds, that it was done by the will of the gods:. the cénsez 
quence therefore is, that to fight against Ulysses upon this-‘ac 
count, is to fight against the gods, Eupithes applies to theif 
Tevenge; Medon to their fears: Eupithes sheds tears to move 
their compassion ; Medon intimidates them by averring that the 
Assistance of the gods was visible on the side of Ulysses, The per- 
sons likewise whom. Homer employs to plead’against Eupithes 
are well chosen: Halitherses is a prophet, Medon an herald, and 
both Persong esteemed sacred. by their offices; this is the reason 
why the Greeks are said to be struck with awe at theif appearance, 
Dacizr, &. 

V. 517. . 2.40... Halitherses spoke] The speéch of Medon 
had a good effect upon the audience ; for Hortier adds; that the 
whole assencbly grew afraid: Halitherses'perovived it; and seconds 
it. He insists upon a nety. head of persuasion ; and sets forth the 
justice of the fate action of “Ulysses + the suitors were slain (says 
he) for their crimes ; ‘and’ you ate guilty for not restraining theit 
outrages. | And then to“deter them from their present designs, he 
Tepresents their danger'in engaging against theif king. From these 
speeches (observes Eustathius) Homer draws the probability of 
the future pat of the story: he divides the enemy, and wing 
over almost half of their numbers 3 whereas, had they proceeded 
unanimously, Ulysses myst ntarseahily have, perished by. their 
power, 

It is observable, that though Phefpius accompanies Medon; 
yet he is silent. The reason is, he as it were speaks by the mouth 
of Medon: he was witness to the assistance of heaven on the part 
of Ulysses ; and approves and confirms by his presence the truth 
of his testimony. It is thus on the stage: where the whole 
chorus was anciently supposed to speak by the mouth of their 
prolocutor. Dacrer, &e. 

V. 572. Four friends alone Ulysses’ cause embrace ] The poet 
tells us the exact number of the party of Ulysses ; which con- 
sisted of ten persons, under the direction of Dotius, Laertes, and 
Ulysses. How many were under Ennithec ic nnmarte. nu 
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fore are at liberty to suppose them more or less superior in num- 
ber. Medon and Halitherses had withdrawn almost half of bis 
assistants; and by that method reduced the enemy to a greater 
equality. It is probable- they had no very extraordinary inequa- 
lity 3 for the onset is so sudden, that the friends of the dead suitors 
could not-have time to embody: besides, it appears from the six~ 
teenth: Odyssey, that of the whole, band of, suitors, twelve only 
were Ithacans: the rest came ffom the adjacent, islands 5 ; and _ 
therefore none of their friends could as yet be arrivéd to assist 
Eupithes. And consequently this party consisted solely of Ieha- 
cans; and were not perhaps greatly superior to Ulysses. This 
observation likewise furnishes us with a reason why the enemy 
© was so easily defeated, by so small a body of men as engaged for 
Ulysses: 


V. G29, seer eres. The virgin-seed of Jove, 
In Mentor’ 's form, confirm’d the full accord} 
The meaning of the passage is no more than this, when stript of 
its poetical ornaments: Mentor, a person of great wisdom, acts 
as a mediator between the king and his subjects: he regulates 
the conditions of peace, and ratifies it with sacrifices to the gods. 
This being an act of wisdom, poetry ascribes it to Minerva. 
ee 

I must observe with what dignity Homer concludes the Odys- 
sey. To honoor bis hero, he introduces two deities, Jupiter and 
Pallas, who interest. themselves sin his cause: he then paints 
Ulysses in the boldest coloure, as he rushes upon the enemy with 
the utmost intrepidity, and his courage is so ungovernable, that 
Supiter is forced to restrain it with his thunder. It is usual for 
orators to reserve the strongest arguments for the conclusion, that 
they may leave them fresh upon the reader’s memory. Homer 
uses the same conduct: he represents his hero in all his terror, 
he shews him to be irresistible, and by this method leaves us fully 
possessed with a noble idea of his magnanimity. 

It has been already observed, that the end of the action of the 
Odyssey is the re-establishment of Ulysses in full peace and tran- 
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quillity. This is not effected, till the defeat of the suitors’ friends: 
and therefore if the poet had concluded before this event, the 
Odyssey had been imperfect. It was necessary that the reader 
should not only be informed of the return of Ulysses to his coun- 
try and the punishment of the suitors, but of his re-establishment 
by a peaceful possession of his regal authority: which is not exe- 
cuted, till these last disorders raised by Eupithes are settled by 
the victary of Ulysses; and therefore this is the natural conclu- 
sion of the action. 

This book opens with the morning, and ends before night: so 
that the whole story of the Odyssey is comprehended in the com- 
pass of oné and forty days. Monsieur Dacier upon Aristotle re- 
marks, that an epic poem ought not to be too long: we should 
be able to retain all the several parts of it at once in our memory : 
if we lose the idea of the beginning when we come to the con- 
clusion, it is an argument that it is of too large an extent; and 
its length destroys its beauty. What seems to favour this deci- 
sion is, that the Aincid, Iliad, and Odyssey, are conformable to 
this rule of Aristocle, and every one of those poems may be read 
in the compass of a single day. 


—— ay 

Ihave now gone through the collections upon the Odyssey, 
and laid together what occurred most remarkable in this excellent 
poem. I am not so vain as to think these remarks free fiom 
faults; nor so disingenuous as nét to confess them: all writers 
have occasion for indulgence ; and those most who least acknow- 
ledge it. I have sometimes uscd Madary Dacier as she has done 
others, in transcribing some of her remarks without particulariz- 
ing them ; but indeed it was through inadvertency only that her, 
name is egmetimes omitted at the bottom of the note. If my per- 
formance has merit, either in these, or in my part of the tans- 
Jation (namely, in the sixth, eleventh, and eighteenth books), it 
is but just to attribute it to the judgment and care of Mr. Pope, 
by whose band every sheet was corsected. His other, and much 
more able assistant, was Mr. Fenton, in the fourth and the twen- 
tieth books. It was our particujar request, that our several parts 
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might not be made knowri to the world till the end of it: and if 
they have had the good fortune not to be distinguished from his, 

we ought to be the less vain, since the resemblance proceeds 
much less from our diligence and study to copy his manner, than. 

from his own daily revisal and correction, The most experienced 

painters will not wonder at this; who very well know, that no 

critic can pronounce even of the pieces of Raphael or Titian, 
which have, or which have not, been worked upon by those of 
their schoul, when the same master’s hand has directed the exer 
cution of the whole, reduced it to one character and colouring, 
gone over the several parts, and given to each their finishing. 

I must not conclude without declaring our mutual satisfaction 
in Mr. Pope’s acceptance of our best endeavours; which have 
contributed at least to his more speedy execution of this great un- 
dertaking. If ever my name be numbered with the leamed, 1 
must ascribe it to his friendship ; in transmitting it to posterity 
by a participation in his labours. May the sense Ihave of this, 
and other instances of that friendship, be known as long as his 
name will cause mine to last! and may I to this end be per- 
mitted, at the conclusion of a work which is a kind of monument 
of his partiality to me, to place the following lines, as an inscrip- 
tion memorial of Tes ‘ 


LET vulgar souls triumphal arches raise, 

Or speaking marbles, to record their praise; 

Ant picture (to the voice of fame unknown) 

The mimic feature on the byeathing stone: 

Mere mortals! subfect to death’s total sway ; 

Reptiles of earth, and beings of a day! 

Tis thine, on ev'ry heart to grave thy praise ; 

A monument which worth alone can raise: © 
* Sure to survive, when time shall whelm in dust 

The arch, the marble, and the mimic bust: 

Nor till the volumes of th’ expanded sky 

Blaze in one flame, shaft thou and Homer die; 

"Then sink tocether. in the world’s last fires. 
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Tf aught on earth, when once this breath is fled, 
With human transport touch the mighty dead, 
Shakespear, rejoice! his hand thy page refines; 
Now ev'ry scene with native brightness shines; 
Just to thy fame, he gives thy genuine thought; 
So Tully publish’d what Lucretius wrote: ~ 
Prun’d by his care, thy laurels loftier grow, 

And bloom afresh on thy immortal brow. 

‘Thus when thy draughts, O Raphael! time invades, 
And the bold figure from the canvas fades, 

A rival hand recalls from ev'ry part 
Some latent grace, and equals art with art; 
Transported we survey the dubious strife, 
While each fair image starts again to life. 

How long, untun’d, had Homer's sacred lyre 
Jarr’d grating discord, all-extinct his fire? 

This you beheld; and, taught by heay’n to sing, 
Call’d the loud music from the sounding string : 
Now wak'd from slumbers of three thousand years, 
Once more Achilles in dread pomp appears, 

"Tow’rs o'er the field of death; as fierce he turns, 
Keen flash his arms, and all the hero burns ; 

With martial stalk, and more than mortal might, 
He strides along, and meets the gods in fight: 

Then the pale Titans, chain’d on burning floors, 
Start at the din that rends tht infernal shores ; 
Tremble the tow’rs of heav’n, earth tocks her coasts 
And gloomy Pluto shakes with ll his ghosts. 

To ev’ry theme responds thy various lay ; 

Here rolls a torrent, there meanders play :— 
Sgnorous as the storm thy numbers rise, 

Toss the wild waves, and thunder in the skies ; . 
Or softer than a yielding virgin’s sigh, 

The gentle breezes breathe away and die. 

Thus, like the radiant god szho sheds the day, 

You paint the vale, or gild the azure way ; 
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And, while with ev’ry theme the verse complies, 

Sink without grov’ling, without rashness rise. 
Proceed, great bard! awake th’ harmonious string, 

Be ours all Homer! stitl Ulysses sing. 

How long that hero, by unskilful hands 

Stript of his robes, a heggar trod our lands : 

Such as he wander’d o’er his native coast, 

Shrank by the wand, and all the warrior lost! 

O’er his smooth skin a bark of wrinkles spread 3 

Old age disgrac’d the honours of his head: 

Nor longer in his heavy eye-bal! shin'd 

The glance divine, forth-beaming from the mind, 

But you, like Pallas, ev'ry limb infold 

With royal robes, and bid him shine in gold: 

Touch’d by your hand, his manly frame improves 

With grace divine, and like a god he moves. 
E’en J, the meanest of the muses’ train, 

Inflam’d by thee, attempt a nobler strain ; 

Advent’rous waken the Mzonian lyre, 

‘Tun’d by your hand, and sing as you inspire: 

So arm'd by great Achilles for the fight, 

Patroclus conquer'd in Achilles’ right: 

Like theirs, our friendship! and I boast my name 

To thine united—for thy Friznpsare’s Fame. 
This labour past, of heav’nly subjects sing, 

While hov'ring angels listeh on the wing, 

To hear from eafth such heart-felt raptures rise, 

As, when they sing,€suspended hold the skies: 

Or nobly rising in fair virtue’s cause, 

From thy own life transcribe th’ unerring laws ; 

Teach a bad world beneath her sway to bend: 

To verse like thine fierce savages attend, 

And men more fierce :—when Orpheus tunes the lay, 

E’en fiends relenting hear their rage away. 


W. BROOME. 


POSTSCRIPT, 


BY 


MR, POPE, 








T canwor dismiss this work without a few observa- 
tions on the true character and style of it. Whoever 
reads the Odyssey with an eye to the Iliad, expecting 
to find it of the same character, or of the same sort of 
spirit, will be greviously deceived; and err against the 
first principle of criticism, which is to consider the 
nature of the piece, and the intent of its author. The 
Odyssey is a moral and political work, instructive to all 
degrees of men, and filled with images, examples, and 
precepts of civil and domestic life, Homer is here a 
person 


* Qui didicit, patria quid debeat, et quid amicis, 
Quo sit amore parens, quo frater amandus, et hospes. 
Qui quid sit pulcrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenius et melius Chrysippo et Crantore dicit.’ 
A.P. 312, 1 Ep. ii. 3, 4, 


The Odyssey is the reverse of the Iliad, in moral, sub- 
ject, manner, and style; to which it has no sort of 
relation, but as the story happens to follow in order of 
time, and as some of the sane persons are actors in it. 
Yet from this incidental connexion many have been 
misled to regard it as a continuation or second part, 
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and thence to expect a parity of character inconsistent 
with its nature. : 

It is no wonder that the common reader should fall 
into this mistake, when so great a critic as Longinus 
seems not wholly free from it; although what he has 
said has been generally understood to import a severer 
censure of the Odyssey than it really does, if we con-, 
sider the occasion on which it is introduced, and the 
circumstances to which it is confined. 

© The Odyssey (says he) is an instance, how natural 
it is to a great genius, when it begins to grow old and 
decline, to delight itself in narrations and fables: for, 
that Homer composed the Odyssey after the Iliad, 
many proofs may be given, &c. From hence in my 
judgment it proceeds, that as the Iliad was written 
while his spirit was in its greatest vigour, the whole 
structure of that work is dramatic and full of action : 
whereas the greater part of the Odyssey is employed in 
narration, which is the taste of old age; so that in this 
latter piece we may compare him to the setting sun, 
which has still the same greatness, but not the same 
ardour, or force. “He speaks not in the same strain: 
we see no more that eublime of the [liad which marches, 
on with a constant pace, without ever being stopped, 
or retarded: there appears no more that hurry, and 
that strong tide of motions and passions, pouring one 
after another: there is no more the same fury, or the 
same volubility of diction,sso suitable to action, and all 
along drawing in such innumerable images of nature. 
But Homers like the ocean, is always great, even when 
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he ebbs and retires; even when he lowest, and loses 
himself most in narrations and incredible fictions: as 
instances of this, we cannot forget the descriptions of 
tempests, the adventures of Ulysses with the Cyclops, 
and many others. But though all this be age, it is the 
age of Homer:—and it may be said for the credit of 
these fictions, that they are beautiful dreams, or if you 
will, the dreams of Jupiter himself, I spoke of the 
Odyssey only to show, that the greatest poets when 
their genius wants strength and warmth for the pathe- 
tic, for the most part employ themselves in painting the 
manners. This Homer has done, in.characterizing the 
suitors, and describing their way of life; which is pro- 
perly a branch of comedy, whose peculiar business it is 
to represent the manners of men.’ . 

‘We must first observe, it is the sublime of which 
Longinus is writing: that, and not the nature of Ho- 
mer’s poem, is his subject. After having highly ex- 
tolled the sublimity and fire of the Iliad, he justly 
observes the Odyssey to have less of those qualities, 
and to turn more on the side of moral, and.reflections 
on human life. Nor is dt his business. here to deter- 
mine, whether the elevated spirit of the one, or the 
just moral of the other, be the greater excellence in 
itself, ~ . 

Secondly, that fire and fary of which he is speak- 
ing, cannot well be meant of the general spirit and in- 
spiration which is to run through a whole epic poem, 
but of that particular warmth and impetuosity neces- 
sary in some parts, to image or represent actions or 
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passions, of haste, tumult, and violence. It is on oc- 
casion of citing some such particular passages in Homer, 
that Longinus breaks into this reflection; which seems 
to determine his meaning chiefly to that sense. 

Upon the whole, he affirms the Odyssey to have 
less sublimity and fire than the Iliad; but he does not 
say it wants the sublime or wants fire.. He affirms it 
to be narrative; but not that the narration is defective. 
He affirms it to abound in fictions; not that those fic- 
tions are ill invented, or ill executed. He affirms it 

“to be nice and particular in painting the manners; but 
not that those manners are in painted. If Homer has 
fully in these points accomplished his own design, and 
done all that the nature of his poem demanded or al~ 
lowed, it still remains perfect in its kind, and as much 
a master-piece as the Iliad. 

The amount af the passage is this; that in bis own 
particular taste, and with respect to the sublime, Lon- 
ginus preferred the Tliad:! and-because the Odyssey was 
less active and lofty, ‘he judged it the work of the old 
age of Homer. ‘ 

If this opinion be trne, it will only prove, that Ho- 
mer’s age might determine him in the choice of his 
subject; not that it affected him in the. execution of 
it: and that which wouid be a very wrong instaiice to 
prove the decay of his imagination, is a very good one 
to evince the strength of his judgment. For had he 
(as Madam Dacier observes} composed the Odyssey in 
his youth, and the Iliad in his age, both must in rea- 
son have bec exactly the same as they now stand. To 
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blame Homer for his choice of ‘gach a sithjéct, as did 
not admit the same incidents and the same pomp of 
style as his former, is to take offence at too much va- 
riety, and to imagine, that when a man has written 
one good thing, he must ever after only copy himself. 

The Battle of Constantine, and the School of Athens, 

~are both pieces of Raphael. Shall we censure the School 
of Athens as faulty, because it has not the fury and fire 
of the gther? or shall we say, that Raphael was grown 
old} because he chose to represent the manners ‘of old 
men and philosophers? There is all the silence, tran- ~ 
quillity, and composure in the one, and all the warmth, 
hurry, and tumult in the other, which the subject of 
either required: both of them had been imperfect, if 
they had ot been as they are. And let the painter*or 
poet be young.or old, who designs and:performs in this 
manner, it proves him to hayé‘tmade'the'piece at atime 
of life when he was master not only of bis art, but of 
his discretion. ; 

Aristotle makes.go such. distinction between the : 
two poems: lie constantly fhiem witheqaal praise, 
and draws the rules and examples ¢ of epic ‘writing equally 
from both. But it is rather to the Odyssey that Horace 
gives the preference, in the Epistle to Lollius, and.in 
the Ait of Poetry. It is remarkable how opposite his 
opinion is to that of Longinus: and that the particulars 
he chooses to extol, are those very fictions, and pic- 
tures of the manners, whieh the other seems least to 
approve. Those fables and manners are of the very 
essence of the work: but even withont’ that regard, 
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the fables themselves have both more invention and 
more instruction, and the manners more moral and 
example, than those of the Iliad. 

In some points (and those the most essential to the 
epic poem) the Odyssey is confessed to excel the Iliad; 
and principally in the great end of it; the moral. The 
conduct, turn, and disposition of the fable is also what - 
the critics allow to be the better model for epic writers 
to follow: accordingly we find much more of the cast 
of this poem than of the other in the Eneid; and (what 

“next to that is perhaps the greatest example) in the Te- 
.lemachus. In the manners, it is no way inferior: Lon- 
ginus is so far from finding any defect in these, that he 
rather taxes Homer with painting them too minutely. 
As’to the narrations, although they are more numerous 
as the occasions-are more frequent, yet they carty no 
more the marks ef old age, and are neither more pro- 
lix nor more circumstantial, than the conversations and 
dialogues of: the Tliady: -Not*tosmetition thé length of 
those of. Phoenix in the ninth book, and of Nestor in 
the eleventh (whith may be thought in compliance to 
their characters}, thosg of Glaucus in the sixth, of 
4Eneas in the twentieth, and some others, must be 
allowed to exceed any in the whole Odyssey. And 
that the propriety of sfyle, and the numbers, in the 
narrations of each are equal, will appear to any who 
compare them. : 

To form a right jadgnfent, whether the genius of 

Homer had suffered any decay, we must consider, in 
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and will bear comparison, And it is certain we shall 
find in each, the same vivacity and fecundity of inven- 
tion, the same life and strength of imaging and colour+ 
ing, the particular descriptions as highly painted, the 
figures as bold, the metaphors as animated, and the 
numbers as harmonious and as various. 

The Odyssey is a perpetual source of poetry: the 
stream is not the less full, for being gentle; though it 
is true (when we speak only with regard to the sublime) 
that a river, foaming and thundering in cataracts from 
rocks and precipices, is what more strikes, amazes, and 
fills the mind, than the same-body of water, flowing 
afterwards.through peaceful yales and agreeable scenes 
of pasturage. 

The Odyssey (as I have before said). ought to be : 
considered according to its own nature‘and design; not 
with an eye to the Iliad. To censure-Homer because 
it is unlike what it was never meant to resemble, is, as 
if a gardener who had purposely cultivated two beauti- 
ful trees of contrary natures, as’a specimen of his skill 
in the several kinds, should bé’blamed.for not bringing 
them into pairs; when in‘root, ‘sfeim, leaf; and flower, 
each was so entirely different, that one must have been 
spoiled in the endeavour to match the other. a 

Lorginus, who saw this péem was ‘ partly of the 
nature of comedy,’ ought not, for that very reason, to 
have considered it with a view to the Iliad. How little 
any such resemblance was the intention of Homer, may 
appear hence, that although the character of Ulysses 
there was already drawn, yet here he purposely turns 
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to another side of it, and shows him not in that full 
light of glory, but in the shade of common life, with a 
mixture of such qualities as are“ requisite to all the 
lowest accidents of it, straggling with misfortunes, and 
ona level with the meanest of mankind. As for the 
other persons, none of them are above what we call the 
higher comedy: Calypso, though a goddess, is a cha~ 
acter of intrigue; the suitors yet more approaching to 
it; the Pheeacians are of the same cast; the Cyclops, 
Melanthius, and Irus, descend even to droll charac- 
ters; and the scenes that appear throughout, are ge- 
nerally of the comic kind; banquets, revels, sports, 
loves, and the pursuit of a woman. . 

From the nature of the poem, we shall form an idea 
of the style. The diction is to follow the images, and 
to take its colour from the complexion of the thoughts. 
Accordingly the Odyssey is not always clothed in the 
majesty of verse proper to tragedy; but sometimes de- 
scends into the plaiser narrative, and sometimes even 
to that familiar dialogue essential to comedy. How- 
ever, where it cannot support a sublimity, it always 
preserves a dignity, ‘og at leat a propriety. 

There is a real beauty in an easy, pure, perspicuous 
description even of a low action. There are numerous 
instances of this both tn Homer and Virgil: dnd per- 
haps those natural passages are not the least pleasing of 
their works. It is often the same in history, where the 
representations of commo?®, or even domestic things, in 
clear, plain, and natural words, are frequently found to 
make the liveliest imprgssion on the reader. 
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The question is, how fara poet, in pursning the de 
scription or image of an action, can attach himself to 
little circumstances, without vulgarity or trifling? what 
particulars are proper, and enliven the image; or what 
are impertinent, and clog it? In this matter painting 
is to be consulted, and the whole regard had to those 
gircumstances which contribute to form a full, and yet 
not a confused, idea of a thing. 

Epithets are of vast service to this effect: and the 
right use of these is often the only expedient to render 
the narration poctical. 

The great point of judgment is to distinguish whey 
to speak simply, and when figuratively: but whenever 
the poet is obliged by the nature of his subject to de- 
scend to the lower manner of writing, an elevated style 
would.be affected, and therefore ridiculous ; and the 
more he was forced upon figures and metaphors to avoid 
that lowness, the more the image would be broken, 
and consequently obscure. 

One may add, that the use of the grand style on 
little subjects, is not only ludicrous, but a sort of trans. 
gression against the rules cf proportion and mechanics: 
it is using a vast force to lift a feather, 

I believe, now J am upon this head, it will be found 
a just observation, that the lowsactions of iife cannot 
be put into a figurative style without being ridiculous 5 
but things natural can. Metaphors raise the latter 
into dignity, as we see in the-Georgics: but throw the 
former into ridicule, as in the Lutrin. I think this 
may very well be accounted for: laughter iunplies cen- 
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sure; inanimate and irrational beings are not objects of 
censure ; therefore these may be elevated as much as 
you please, and no ridicule follows: but when rational 
beings are represented above their real character, it 
becomes ridiculous in art, because it is vicious in mo- 
rality. The bees in Virgil, were they rational beings, 
would be ridiculous by having their actions and man- 
ners represented on a Jevcl with creatures so superior 
as men; since it would imply folly or pride, which are 
the proper objects of ridicule. 

The use of pompous expression for low actions or 
thoughts is the true sublime of Don Quixote, How far 
unfit it is for epic poetry, appears in its being the per- 
fection of the mock epic. It is so far from being the 
rublime of tragedy, that it is the cause of all bombast: 
when poets, instead of being (as they imagine) con- 
stantly lofty, gnly preserve throughout a painful equa- 
lity of fustian; that continued swell of language (which 
rans indiscriminately even through their lowest charac- 
ters, and rattles like some mightiness of meaning in the 
most indifferent subjects) is of a piece with that perpe- 
tual elevation of tone whieh the players have learned 
from it; and which {is not speaking, but vociferating. 

There is still more reason for a variation of style in 
epic poetry than in tragic, to distinguish between that 
language of the gods proper to the muse who sings, and 
is inspired, and that of men who are introduced speak~ 
ing only according to nafure. Farther, there ought to 
be a difference of style observed in the speeches of hu- 
man persens, and those of deities; and again, in those 
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which may be called set harangues, or orations, and 
those which are only conversation or dialogue. Homer 
has more of the latter than any other poet: what Vir- 
gil does by two or three words of narration, Homer 
still performs by speeches: not only replies, but even 
rejoinders are frequent in him; a practice almost un- 
known to Virgil. This renders ‘his poems more ani-~ 
mated; but less grave and majestic: and consequently 
necessitates the frequent use of a lower style. The 
writers of tragedy lie under the same necessity, if they 
would copy nature: whercas that painted and poetical 
diction which they perpetually use, would be improper 
even in oralions designed to move with all the arts of 
rhetoric, This is plain from the practice of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero; and Virgil in those of Drances ard 
Turnus gives an eminent example, how far removed 
the style of them ought to be from such an excéss of 
figures and ornaments: which indeed fits only that lan- 
guage of Te gods we have been speaking of, or that bf 
a muse under inspiration. 

To read through a whole’ work in this strain, is like 
travelling all along on thetidge ofa hill; which is not 
thalf so agrecable as sometimes gradually to rise, and 
‘Sometimes gently to descend, as the way Icads, and ag 
the end of the journey directs. » 

Indeed the true reason that so few pocts have imi- 
tated Homer in these lower parts, has been the extreme 
difficulty of preserving that mixture of ease and dignity 
essential to them. For it is as hard for an epic poem 
to stoop to the narrative with success, as for a_prince to 
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descend to be familiar, without diminution to his great- 
ness, 

The sublime style is more easily counterfeited than 
the natural; something that passes for it, or sounds like 
it, is common in all false writers: but nature, purity, 
perspicuity, and: simplicity, never walk in the c’ouds: 
they are obvious to all capacities; and where they are 
not evident, they do not exist. 

The most plain narration not only admits of these, 
and of harmony (which are all the qualities of style), 
but it requires every one of them to render it pleasing. 
On the contrary, whatever pretends to a share of the 
sublime, may pass, notwithstanding any defects in the 
rest; nay, sometimes without any of them, and gain 
the admiration of all ordinary readers, 

Homer, in his lowest narrations or speeches, is ever 
easy, flowing, copious, clear, and harmonious. He 
shows no less invention, in assembling the humbler 
than the greater thoughts and images; nor less judg- 
ment, in proportioning the style and the versification to 
these, than to the other, * Let it be remembered, that 
the same genius that soared the highest, and from 
whom the greatest models of the sublime are derive 

,Was also he who stooped the lowest, and gave to the 
simple narrative its utmost perfection. Whick of these 
was the harder task to Homer himself, I cannot pre- 
tend to determine; but té his translator I can affirm 
(however unequal all his imitations must be) that of 
the latter has been much more difficult. 

Whoever expects here the same pomp of verse, and 
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the same ornaments of diction, as in the Iliad, will, and 
ought to be disappointed. Were the original other- 
wise, it had been an offence against nature: and were 
the translation so, it were an offence against Homer ; 
which is the same thing. 

It must be, allowed that there is a majesty and har- 
mony in the Greek language which greatly contribute 
to elevate and support the narration. But I must also 
observe that this is an advantage grown upon the lan- 
guage since Homer's time: for things are removed 
from vulgarity by being out of use; and if the words 
we could find in any present language were equally. 
Sonorous or musical in themselves, they would still ap- 
pear less poetical and uncommon than those of a dead 
one, from this only circumstance, of being in every 
man’s mouth. I may add to this another disadvantage 
to a translator, from a different cause: Homer scems 
to have taken upon him the character of an historian, 
antiquary, divine, and professor of arts and sciences, 
as well as a poet.. In one or other of these characters 
he descends into. many particularities, which as a poet 
only perhaps he would have avoided. " All these ought 
to be preserved by a faithful translator ; who in some 
measure takes the place of Homer: and all that can be, 
expected, from him is to make. them as poetical as the 
subject will bear. Many arts therefore are requisite 
to supply these disadvantages ; in order to dignify and 
solemnize these plainer parts, which hardly admit of 
any poetical ornaments. 


Some use has becn made to thie end of tha stele oe 
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Milton. A just and moderate mixture of old words 
may have an effect like the working old abbey stones 
into a building; which I have sometimes seen to give 
a kind of venerable air, and yet not destroy the neat- 
ness, elegance, and equality requisite to a new work. 
I mean without rendering it too unfamiliar, or remote 
from the present purity of writing, or-from that ease 
and. smoothness which ought always to accompany 
narration or dialogue. In reading a style judiciously 
antiquated, one finds a pleasure not unlike that of tra- 
velling on an old Roman way: but then the road must 
pe as good as the way is ancient; the style must be 
such in which we may evenly proceed, without being 
put to short stops by sudden abruptnesses, or puzzled 
by frequent turnings and transpositions. No man de- 
lights in furrows and stumbling-blocks: and let our 
love'to antiquity be cver so great, a fine ruin is one 
thing, and a heap of rubbish another. The imitators 
of Milton, like most other imitators, are not copies but 
caricaturas of their original; they are a hundred times 
more obsolete and cramp than he, and equally so in all 
places: whereas it should kave been.observed of Mil- 
ton, that he is not lavish of his exotic words and 
phrases every where alike; but employs them much 
more where the subjett is marvellous, vast, and strange, 
as in the scenes of heaven, hell, chaos, &c. than where 
it is turned to the natural and agreeable, as in the pic- 
tures of paradise, the loves of our first parents, the en- 
tertainments of angels, and the like. In general, this 
unusual style better serves to awaken our ideas in the 
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descriptions and in the imaging and picturesque parts, 
than it agrees with the lower sort of narrations, the 
character of which is simplicity and purity. Milton 
has several of the latter, where we find not an anti- 
quated, affected, or uncouth word, for some hundred 
lines together; as in his fifth book, the latter part of 
the eighth, the former of the tenth and eleventh books, 
and in the narration of Michael in the twelfth. I won- 
der indeed that he, who ventured (contrary to the prac- 
tice of all other epic poets) to imitate Homer's lowness 
in the narrative, should not also have copied his plain- 
ness and perspicuity in the dramatic parts: since in his 
speeches (where clearness above all is necessary) there 
is frequently such transposition and forced construc+ 
tion, that the very sense is not to be discovered with- 
out a second or third reading: and in this certainly be 
ought to be no example. ° 2 

To preserve the true character of Homer's style in 
the present translation, great pains have been takem to 
be easy and natural. The chief merit I can pretend to 
is, not to have been carried into a more plausible and 
figurative manner of writing, which would better have 
pleased all readers, but the judicious ones. My errors 
had been fewer, had each of those gentlemen who 
joined with me shown as much af the sev erity of a friend 
to me, as I did to them, ina strict animadversion and 
correction. What assistance I received from them, 
was made known in general, to the public in the ori- 
ginal proposals for this work, and the particulars are 
specified at the conclasion of it; to which, must add 
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(to be punctually just’, some part of the tenth and fif- 
teenth books, The reader will now be too good a 
judge, how much the greater part of it, and conse- 
sequently of its fatilts, is chargeable upon me alone. 
But this I can with integrity afirm, that I have be- 
stowed as much time and pains upon the whole, as 
‘were consistent with the indispensable duties and cares, 
of life, and with that wretched state of health which 
God has been pleased to make my portion, At the 
least, it is a pleasure to me to reflect, that I have in- 
troduced into our language this other work of the gr. at- 
est and most ancient of poets, with some dignity; and 
I “hope, with as little disadvantage as the jad. And 
if, after the unmerited success of that translation, any 
ore will wonder why I would enterprize the Odyssey, 
I think it sufficient to say, that Homer himself did the 
same,‘ or the world would never have seen it. : 
- I designed to have ended this postscript here; but 
since [ am now taking my leave of Homer, and of all 
controv rey relating to him, I beg leave to be indulged 
if I make use of this last opportunity, to say a very few 
words about somé reflections which the late Madam 
Dacier bestowed on the first pat of my preface to the 
Tiiad, and which she published at the end of her trans- 
lation of that poem. « . 

To write gravely an answer to them would be too 
much for the reflections; and to say nothing concern- 
ing them, would be too little for the author. It is owe 
ing to he industry of that learned lady, that our polite 
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mer's beauties, which were hidden from them before 
in Greek and in Eustathius. She challenges on this 
account a particular regard from all the admirers of 
that great poet: and J hope that I'shall be thought, as 
I mean, to pay some part of this debt to her memory 
in what | am now writing, 
. Had these retlections fallen from the pen of an 
ordinary critic, 1 should not have apprehended their 
effect; and should therefore have been silent concern- 
ing them: but since they are Madam Dacier's, I ima- 
give that they must be of weight; and in a case where * 
I think her reasoning very bad, 1 respect her autho- 
rity. 2 

I have fought under Madam Dacier's banner; and 
have waged war in defence of the divine Homer against 
all the heretics of the age. And yet it is Madam Da- 
cier who accuses me; and who accuses me of :fothing 
less than betraying our common cause. She affirms 
that the most declared enemies of this author buve 
never siid any thing against him more injurious or 
more unjust than I What must the world think of 
me, after such a judgment passed by so great a critic: 
the world, who decides so often #nd who examines 
so seldom; the world, who even in matters of litera- 
ture isalmost a'ways the slavesof authority? Who will 
suspect that so much learning should mistake, that so 
much accuracy should be misled, or that so much can- 
dour should be biassed? re 

All this however has happened: an1 Madam Da- 
cier’s criticisms on ny preface How from thg very same 
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error, from which so many ‘false criticisms of her coun- 
trymen upon Homer have flowed, and which she has 
so justly and so severely reproved; I mean the error of 
depending on injuridus and unskilful translations. 

An indifferent translation may be of some use; and 
a good one will be of a great deal. But I think that 
no translation ought to be the ground of criticism 3 be 
cause no man ought to be condemned upon another 
man’s explanation of his meaning. Could Homer have 
had the honour of explaining his, before that august 

«tribunal where Monsieur de la Motte presides, I make 
no doubt but he had escaped many of those severe ani- 
madversions with which some French authors have 
loaded him; and from which even Madam Dacier's 
translation of the Iliad could not preserve him, 

How unhappy was it for me, that the knowledge of 
our islind-tongue was as necessary to Madam Dacier in. 
my case, as the knowledge of Greek was to Monsieur 
de la Motte in that of our great author: or to any of 
those whom she styles ‘ blind censurers,’ and blames 
for condemning what they did not understand, 

T may say with ‘modesty, that she knew less of my 
true sense from that fulty translation of part of my 
preface, than those blind censurers might have known 
of Homer's even fromethe translation of la Valterie, 
which" preceded her own. 

It pleased me however to find, that her objections 
were not levelled at the geyeral doctrine, or at any es- 
sentials of my preface; but only at a few particular ex- 
pressions. ,She proposed little more than (to use her 
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own phrase) ‘to combat two or three similes;’ and I 
hope that to combat a simile is no more than to fight 
with a shadow, since a simile is no better than the 
shadow of an argument, 

She lays much weight where I laid but little; and 
examines with more scrupulosity than I writ, or than 
perhaps the matter requires. 

These unlucky similes taken by themselves may 
perhaps render my meaning equivocal to an ignorant 
translator; or there may have fallenefrom my pen some 
expressions, which, taken by themselves likewise, may~ 
to the same person have the same effect. But if the 
translator had been master of our tongue, the general 
tenour of my argument, that which precedes and that 
which follows the passages objected to, would have 
sufficiently determined him as to the precise meaning 
of them: and if Madam Dacier had taken up her pen 
a little more leisurely, or had employed it with more 
temper, she would not have answered paraphrases of 
her own, which even the translation will not justify, 
and which say, more than once, the very contrary to 
what I have said in the passages themselves, 

If any person has curiosity enough to read the 
whole paragraphs’ in my preface, or some mangled 
parts ef which these reflectiont are made, he will easily 
discern that I am as orthodox as Madam Dacier herself 
in those very articles on which she treats me like an 
heretic: he will easily sec» that all the difference be- 
tween us consists in this, that I offer opinions, and she 
delivers doctrines; that my imagination represents Ho- 
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mer as the greatest of human poets, whereas in hers he 
‘was exalted above humanity; infallibility and impec- 
cability were two of his attributes. There was there- 
fore no need of defending Homer against me: who (if 
I mistake not) had carried my admiration of him, as 
far as it can be carried, without giving a real occasion 
of writing, in his defence. 

After answering my harmless similes, she proceeds 
to a matter which does not regard so much the honour 
of Homer, as thatof the times he lived in: and here 
‘T must confess she does not wholly mistake my mean- 
ing but I think she mistakes the state of the question. 
She had said, the manners of those times were so much 
the better, the less they were like ours. I thought this 
reqfiired a little qualification. I confest that in my 
opinion the world was mended in some points: such 
as the Custom of putting whole nations to the sword, 
coridemning kings and their families to perpetual sla~ 
very’ and a few others. Madam Dacier judges other- 
wise in this: but as to the rest, particularly in pre- 
ferring the simplicity of the ancient world to the luxury 
of ours, which is the main psint contended for, she 
owns we agree. This I thought was well: but I am 
80 pinfortunate that this too is tgken ‘amiss, and called 
adopting, or (if you will? stealing her sentiment. The 
truth is, she might have said, her words; for I used 
them on purpose; being then professedly citing from 
her: though I might have done the same without in- 
tending that compliment ; for they are also to be found 
in Eustathiuss and the sentiment I believe is that of 
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all mankind. I cannot really tell what to say to this 
whole remark ; only that in the first part of it, Madam 
Dacier is displeased that 1 do noi agree with her, and 
in the last that I do: but this is a temper which every 
polite man should overlook in a lady. 

To punish my ingratitude, she resolves to expose 
“my blunders: and selects two which I suppose are the 
most flagrant, out of the many for which she could 
have chastised me. It happens that the first of these 
is in part the translator's, and in part her own, with- 
out any share of mine: she quotes the end of a sen- 
tence, and he puts in French what I never wrote in 
English: * Homer (I said) opened a new and bounds 
less walk for his imagination, and created a world for 
himself in the invention of fable ;’ which he translatés, 
‘ Homere créa pour son usage un monde mouvant, en 
inventant Ja fable” = 

Madam Dacier justly wonders at this nonsense in 
me; and I, in the translator. As to what I meant’ by 
Homer’s invention of fable, it is afterwards particularly 
distinguished from that extensive sense in which she 
took it, by these words: ** If Homer was not the first, 
who introduced the deities (as Herodotus imagines) 
into the religion of Greece, he seems the first who 
brougltt them into a system of Machinery for poetry.’ 

The other blunder she accuses me of is, the mis-~ 
taking a passage in Aristotle: and she is pleased to 
send me back to this philorspher's Treatise of Poetry, 
and to her Preface on the Odyssey, for my better in- 
struction. Now though I am saucy enoveh te think 
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that one may sometimes differ from Aristotle without 
blundering, and though I am sure one may sometimes 
fall into an error by following him servilely; yet I 
own, that to quote any author for what he never said 
is a blundér: (but by the way, to correct an author for 
what he never said, is somewhat worse than a blunder. ) 
My words were'these; ‘ As there is a greater variety, 
of characters in the [iad than in any other poem, so 
there is of speeches. Every thing in it has manners, 
as Aristotle expresses it; that: is, every thing is acted 
* or spoken: ‘very little passes in narration.’ She justly 
says, that * Every thing which is acted or spoken, has 
not necessarily manners merely because it ig acted or 
spoken.’ Agreed: but I would ask the question, whe- 
th&r any thing can have manners which is neither acted 
nor spoken? Hf not, then the whole Iliad being almost 
spent ‘n speechgand action, almost every thing in it 
has manners, since Homer has been proved before, in 
a léng paragraph of the ‘preface, to have excelled in 
drawing characters and painting manners: and indeed 
his whole poem is one continued occasion of shewing 
this bright part of his tglent. * 

To speak fairly, it is impossible she could read even 
the translation, and take my sense s> wrong as she re- 
presents it; but I was first translated: ignoranthy, and 
then read partially. My expression indeed was not 
quite exact; it should have been, ‘ Every thing has 
manners, as Aristotle cal them.’ But such a fault 
methinks might have been spared: since if ome was to 
look with «that disposition she discovers towards me, 
even on her ewn excellent writings, one might find 
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some mistakes which no context can redress; as where 
she makes Eustathius call Cratisthenes the Phiiasian, 
Callisthenes the Physician.* What a triumph might 
some slips of this sort have afforded to Homen’s, hers, 
and my enemies: from which she was only screened 
by their happy ignorance? How unlucky had it been, 
when she insulted Mr de la Motte for omitting a mate- 
rial passage in the speech ¢ of Helen to Hector, Miad vi, 
if some champion for the moderns had by chance un- 
derstood so much Greek, as to whisper him, that there 
was no such passage in Homer ? 

Our concern, zeal, and even jealousy, for our great 
author's honour were mutual; our endeavours to ad- 
vance it were equal: and I have as often trembled for 
it in her hands, as she could in mine. It was one of 
the many reasons I had to wish the longer life of this 
lady, that I must certainly have regained her good opi- 
nion, in spite of all misrepresenting translators what- 
ever. I could not have expected it on any other terins 
than being approved as great, if not as passionate, an 
admirer of Homer as herself. For that was the first 
condition of her favour and friendship : otherwise not 
one’s taste alone, but one’s morality had been cor- 
Tupted ; nor would~any man’s religion have been uns 
suspected, who did not implicitty believe in an author 
whose doctrine is so conformable to holy Scripture. 
However, as different people have different ways of 
expressing their belief, some purely by public and 


* Dacier, Remarques sur le ame livre de VOdyss, p- 467. 
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general acts of worship, others by a reverend sort of 
reasoning and inquiry about the grounds of it, it is the 
same in admiration; some prove it by exclamations, 
others by respect. I have observed that the loudest 
huzzas given to a great man ina tiiumph, proceed not 
from his friends, but the rabble; and as I bave fancied 
it the same with the rabble of critics, a desire to be, 
distinguished from them has turned me to the more 
moderate, and, I hope, more rational method. Though 
Tama poet, I woald not be an enthusiast ; and though 
Yam an Englishman, I would not be furiously of a 
party. I am far from thinking myself that genius, 
upon whom, at the end of these remarks, Madam Da- 
ier congratulates my country: oue capable of correct~ 
ig Homer, and consequently of reforming mankind, 
and amending this constitution. It was not to Great 
Britain this ought to have been applied: since our na- 
fion has one happiness for which she might have pre- 
fetred it to her own, that as much as we abound in 
other miserable misguided sects, we have at least none 
of the blasphemers of Hom r. We stedfastly and una- 
nimously believe, “both his poem, and our constitution, 
to be the best that ever human wit invented: that 
fhe one is not more incapable of &mendment than the 
other; and (old as theytboth are) we despise ang French 
or Englishman whatever, who shall presume to re- 
trench, to innovate, or to make the least alteration in 
either, , Far therefore frgm the genius for which Ma- 
dam Dacier mistook me, ny whole desire is but to pre- 


serve the,leumbie character of a faithful translator, and 
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NAMES OF THE MICE. 


Psycarpar, one who plunders 
gronaries. 
Troxartes, a bread-eater. 
Lychomyle, a licker of meal. 
Pternotoctas, a bacon-eater. 
Lycopinax, a licker of dishes. 
Enmbasichytros, a creeper into 
- pots. 
Lychenor, a name from licking. 
Troglodytes, one who runs into 
holes, . 
Arlophagus, who feeds on bread. 
‘Lyroglyphus, a cheese-scooper. 
Piernophagus, a bacon-eater. 
Cnissodioctes, ene who follows 
theSteam of kitchens. 
Sitophagus, an eater of wheat. 
Meridarpaz, one who plunders 
his share. 


NAMES OF THE FROGS. 


Physignathus, one who swells 
his cheeks. 

Peleus, a name from mud. 

Hydromeduse, a ruler in the 
walters. 

Hypsiboas, a loud bawter. 

Pelion, from mud, 

Seutheus, called from the beets. 

Polyphonus, a great babbler. 

Lymnocharis, one who loves 
the lake. 

Crambophagus, cabbage-eater. 

Lymnisius, called from the lake. 

Calaminthius, from the herb. 

Hydrocharis, who loves the wa- 
tere 

Borborocates, who lies in the 
mud, 

Prassophagus, an eater of gar- 

‘ Ge. 

Pelusius, from mud. 

Pelolates, who walksin the dirt. 

Prasseus, called from garlic. 

Cr ides, from croaking. 


BOOK I. - 


To fill my rising song with sacred fire, 

Ye tuneful nine, ye sweet celestial quire! 

From Helicon’s imbow’ring height repair, 

Attend my labours, and reward my’ pray’r. 

The dreadfal toils of raging Mars 1 write, 5 

The springs of contest, and the fields of fight; ~ 

How threat’: ning mice advanc’d with warlike grace, , 

And wag’d dire combats with the croaking race.” 

Not louder tumults shook Olympus’ totw’rs, 

When earth-born giants dar’d immoftal pow'rs. . 

These equal acts an equal glory claim, MW 

And thus the muse records the tale of fame. 
Once ora time, fatigwa and out of ‘breath; 

And just escap’d the stretchingsclaws of death, 

A gentle mouse, whom cats pursu’d in vain, 15 

Flies swift-of-foot across the peighb’ring plain, 

Hangs o’er a brink, his eager thirst to cool, . 

And dips-his whiskers in the standing pool; 

When near 2 courteous frog advane’d his lead, 


And from the waters, hoarse-resounding, said: 20 
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What art thou, stranger? What the line you 
boast? 
What chance hath cast thee panting on our coast? 
With strictest truth let all thy words agree, 
Nor let me find a faithless mouse in thee. 
If worthy friendship, proffer’d friendship take, £5 
And ent’ring view the pleasurable lake: 
Range o’er my palace, in my bounty share, 
And glad return from hospitable fare. 
This silver realm extends beneath my sway, 
,And me, their monarch, all its frogs obey. 30 
Great Physignathus I, from Pelius’ race, 
Begot in fair Hydromeduse’ embrace, 
Wheee by tife nuptial bank that paints his side, 
The swift Eridanus delights to glide. 
Thee too, thy form, thy strength, and port pro- 
claim, 35 

A sceptred king ; g son 6f martial fame: 
Then trace thy line, and aid my guessing eyes. 
"Thus ceas’d the frog, and thus the mouse replies : 
Known to the gods, the men, the birds that fly, 
Through wild expanses of the midway sky, 40 
My zame resounds; 4ng if unknown to thee, 
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Of brave Troxartes’ line, whose sleeky down 

In love compress'd Lycomile the brown. 

My mother she, and princess of tlie plains 45 
Where’er her father Pternotroctas reigns: 

Born where a cabin lifts its airy shed, 

With figs, with nuts, with varied dainties fed, 
But since our natures nought in common know, 
From what foundation can a friendship grow? 50 
These curling waters o’er thy palace roll; : 
But man’s high food supports my princely soul. 
In vain the’circled loaves attempt to lie 
Conceal’d in flaskets from my curious eye; 

In vain the tripe-that boasts the whitest hue, 55 
In vain the gilded bacon shuns my view, 

Jn vain the cheeses, offspring of the pail, 

Or honied cakes, which gods themselves regale. 
And as in arts I shine, in atms I fight, 

Mix’d with the bravest, and unknown to flight. 60 
Though large to mine the human form appear, 
Not man himself can smite my soul with fear: * 
Sly to the bed with silent steps 1 go, 

Attempt his finger, or attack his toe, 

And fix indented wounds wrth dext’rous skill; 65 
Sleeping hé feels, and only seems to feel. 
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Yet have we foes which direful dangers cause, 
Grim owls with talons arm’d, and cats with claws; 
And that false tap, the den of silent fate, 
Where death his ambush plants around the bait: 
All dreaded these, and dreadful o’er the rest 71 
The potent warriors of the tabby vest; . 
If to the dark we fly, the dark they trace, 
And rend our keroes of the nibbling race. 
But me, nor stalks, nor wavrish herbs delight, 75 
}or can the crimson raddish charm my sight; 
The lake-resounding frogs’ selected fare, 
“Which not a mouse of any taste can bear. 
As thus the downy prince his mind express’d, 
His"qnswer tus the croaking king address’d: 80 
Thy words luxuriant on thy dainties rove, 
And, stranger, we can boast of bounteous Jove: 
‘We sport in water, or we dance on land, 
And born amphibious, feod from both command. 
But trust thyself where wonders ask thy view, 85 
And safely tempt those seas, Pi bear thee through: 
Ascend my shoulders, firmly keep thy seat, 
And reach my marshy court, and feast in state. 
He gaid, and lean’d bisback; with nimblebound 


Leaps the light mouse, and clasps his arms around, 
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Then wond’ring floats, and sees with glad survey 
The winding banks resembling ports at sea, 
But when aloft the curling watersides, 
And wets with azure wave his downy sides, 94 
His thoughts grow conscious of approaching woe, 
His idle tears with vain repentance flow ; 
His locks he rends, his trembling feet he rears, 
Thick beats his heart with unaccustom’d fears ; 
He sighs, and chill’d with danger, longs for shore: 
His tail extended forms a fruitless oar: 100 
Half drench’d in liquid death his pray’rs he spake, 
And thus bemoan’d him from the dreadful lake ; > 
So pass’d Europa through the rapid sea, 
Trembling and fainting all the yventrous way 5 
With oary feet the bull triumphant row’d, — 103 
And safe in Crete depos’d his lovely load. 
Ah safe at last! may thus the frog support 
My trembling limbs to xeach his*ample court. 
As thus he sorrows, death ambiguous grows, 
Lo! from the deep a water-hydra rose; 1 
He rolls his sanguin’d cyes, his bosom heaves; 
And darts with active rage along the waves. 


Confus’d, the monarch sees his hissing foe, 
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Forgetful frog! the friend thy shoulders bore, 115 
Unskill’d in swimming, floats remote from shore. 
He grasps with fruitless hands to find relief, 
Supinely falls, and grinds his teeth with grief; 
Plunging he sinks, and struggling mounts again, 
And sinks, and strives, but strives with fate in vaine 
The weighty moisture clogs his hairy vest, 121 
And thus the prince his dying rage exprest: 
Nor thou, that fling’st me flound’ring from thy 
back, 
As from hard rocks rebounds the shatt’ring wrack, 
Ror thou shalt ’scape thy due, perfidious king! 
Pursu’d by vengeance on the swiftest wing: 126 
At land thy stgength could never equal mine, 
At sea to conquer, and by craft, was thine. 
But heav’n has gods, and gods have searching eyes : 
Ye mice, ye mice, my great avengers, rise! 130 
This said, he sighing gasp’d, and gasping died; 
His death the young Lycopinax espied, 
Ag on the flow’ry brink hepas¢d the day, 
Bask’d in’the beam, 4nd loiter’d life away: 
Loud shrieks the mouse, his shrieks the shores re- 
peat; * . 185 
The nibbling nation learn their hero’s fate: 


’ 
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Grief, dismal grief eisaeds deep murmurs sound, 
And shriller fury fills the deafen’d ground: 

From lodge to lodge the sacred heralds run, 

To fix their council with the rising sun; 140 
Where great Troxartes crown’d in glory reigns, 
And winds his length’ning court beneath the plains: 
Psycarpax’ father, father now no more! 

For poor Psycarpax lies remote fram shore: 
Supine he lies! the silent waters stand, ‘145 
And no kind billow wafts the dead to land! 


BOOK It. 


WueEn rosy-finger’d morn had ting’d the clouds, 

Around their monarch-mouse the nation crowds; 

Slow rose the monarch, heav'd his anxious breast, 

And thus, the councj! fill’d with rage, addrest: 
For lost Psyearpax muéh my soul endures, 5 

’Tis mine the private grief, the public, yours; 

Three warlike sons adorn’ my nuptial bed, 

Three song} alas, before their father dead! 

Our eldest perish’d by} the rav "ning-cat, 

As near my court the prince unheedful sat. 10 
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Our next, an engine facehe with danger drew, 
The portal gap’d, the bait was hung in view, 
Dire arts assist the-trap, the fates decoy, 

And men unpitying kill’d my gallant boy. 

The last, his country’s hope, his parents’ pride, 15 
Plang’d in the lake by Physignathus, died. 
Rouse all the war, my friends! avenge the deed, 
And bleed that inqnarch, and his nation bleed, 

* Fils words in ev'ry breast inspir’d alarms, 19 
And,careful Mars supplied their host with arms, 
Tn verdant hulls despoil’d of all their beans, 

Thé buskin’d warriors stalk’d along the plains: 
Quills aptly bound, their bracing cors’let made, 
Fae’d with the plunder of a cat they flay’d; 24 
The*lamp’s round boss affords their ample shield, 
Large shells of nuts their cov’ring helmet yield ; 
And o’er the region, with reflected rays, 

Tall groves of needIes for their lances blaze. 
Dreadful in arins the marching mice appear: 
Theswond’ring frogs perceivesthe Tumult near, 30 
Forsakesthe waters, thid’ning form a ring, : 
And ask, and hearken, whence the noises spring; 
When near the crowd, disglos’d to public view, 


The valiant chief Embasichytros drew: 


> 
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The sacred herald’s weenie grac’d his hand, 35 
And thus his words express’d his king’s command: 
Ye frogs! the mice, with vengeance fir'd, ad- 
vance, 
And deck’d in armour shake the shining lance; 
Their hapless prince by Physignathus slain, 
Extends incumbent on the wat’ry plain. 40 
Then arm your host, the doubtful battle try; 
Lead forth those frogs that have the soul to die: 
The chief retires, the crowd the challenge hear, 
And proudly swelling, yet perplex’d appear; 
Much they resent, yet much their monarch blame, ° 
Who rising, spoke to clear his tainted fame: 46 
O friends! I never fore’d the mouse te death, 
Nor saw the gaspings of his latest breath. ~ 
He, vain of youth, our art of swimming tried, 
And vent’rous in the lake the wanton died, 50 
To vengeance now by false appearance led, 
They point their anger at my guiltless head. 
But wage the rsing»war by deep device, 
And turn its fury on the crafty mice. ry 
Your king directs the way; my thoughts elate 55 
With hopes of conguey, form designs « of fate. 
Whera high the banks their verdant surface heave, 


And the steep sides confige the sleehing wave, 
es 
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There, near the margin, and in armour bright, 
Sustain the first impetuous shocks of fight: 60 
Then where the dancing feather joins the crest, 
Let each brave frog his obvious mouse arrest; 
“Each strongly grasping, headlong plunge a foe, 
Till countless circles whirl the lake below; 64° 
Down sink the mice in yielding waters drown’d ; 
Loud flash the waters; echoing shores resound: 
The Trogs‘triumphant tread the conquer’d plain, 
And saise their glorious trophies of the slain, 

® spake no more; his prudent scheme tmparts 

* Redoubling ardour to the boldest hearts. 70 
Green was the guit his arming heroes chose, 

_ Ardund their legg the greaves of mallows close ; 
Greén were the beets about their shoulders laid, 
And green the colewort, which the target made ; 
Form’d of the varied shells‘the waters yield, 75 
Their glossy helmets glisten’d over the field; 
And tap’ring sea-reeds for the polish’d spear, 
With upright order piere’d the antbient air. 
Thusdress’d for war, they take th’appoinged height, 
Poise the long arms, and urge the promis’d fight, 

But now, where Jove's radiate spires arise, 81 


* 
With stars surrounded in ethereal skies, * 
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(A solemn council call’d) the brazen gates 
Unbar; the gods assume their golden seats: 
The sire superior leans, and points to show 85 
What wond’rous combats mortals wage below; 
How strong, bow large, the num’rous heroes stride;> 
>What length of lance they shake with warlike pride; 
What eager fire their rapid march reveals; 
So the fierce Centaurs ravag’d,o’er the dales; 90 
And so confirm’d, the daring Titans rose, 
Heap’d hills on hills, and bid the gods be foes. 
This seen, the pow’r his sdered visage renws, 
He casts a pitying smile on worldly cares, 
And asks what heav’nly guardians ‘take the list, 
Or who the mice, or who the figgs assige? * 
Then thus to Pallas: If my daughter’s mind 
Have join’d the mice, why stays she still behind? 
Drawn forth by sav “ry*stenms tliey’ wind their way, 
And sure attendance found thine altar pay, 100 
Where while the victims gratify their taste, 
They sport to please the goddess of the feasts 
Thus agake the ruler of the spacious skies ; 
When thus, resoly’d, the blue-ey’d maid replies: 
Tn vain, my father ! al} tteir dangers plead ; 105 
To sueh, thy Pallas never grants her aid, 
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My flow’ry wreaths they petulantly spoil, 

And rob my crystal lamps of feeding oil: 

(Ills following ills) but what afflicts me more, 

My veil, that idle race profanely tore. 110 
“The web was curious, wrought with art divine; 

Relentless wretches! all the work was mine: 
Along the loom the purple warp I spread, 

Cast the light ghoag, and cross’d the silver thread, 

Ii this their teeth a thousand breaches tear; 115 
The dhousand breaches skilful hands repair; 

For which, vile earthly duns thy daughter'grieve; 
: But gods, that use no coin, have none to give; 
And Icarning’s goddess never less can owe: 

Neglectég learnigg gets no wealth below. 120 

Nor let the frogs to gain my succour sue, 

Those clam’rous fools have lost my favour too. 

For late, when all'the conftict ceas’d at night, 

When my stretch’d ‘ sinews ash’d with eager fight, 

When spent with glorious toil, I left the field, 195 
Andesunk for slumber on my swelling shield ; 

Lo froins the “deep, repelling sweet repgse, 

With noisy croakings half the nation rose: 
Devoid of yest, with aching brows Tay, 129 


Till cocks proclaim’d the crimson dawn of' ‘day. 
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” Let all, like me, from ihe: host forbear, 
Nor tempt the flying furies of the spear. 
Let heav’nly blood (or what for blood may flow) 
Adorn the conquest of a meaner foe, 134 
Who, wildly rushing, meet the wond’rous odds, 

+ Tho’ gods oppose; and brave the wounded gods, 
O’er gilded clouds reclin’d, the danger view, 
And be the wars of mortal scengs for you. 

So mov’d the blue-ey’d aueens her words Per! 
suade; 


Great Jeve assented, and the fet obey’d, p40 


BOOK Ii. 


Now front to front the nfarching armies shine, 
Halt ere they meet, and form thélength’ ning line; 
The chiefs conspicuons seen, and heard afar, : 
Give the loud sign to loose the rushing war; 
Their dreadful “hynmpets deep-mouth’d hornets 
. sqund, . . 5 
The sounded charge remurmurs o’er the ground ; 
E’en Jove proclaims a id of horrot nigh, 
And robls low thunder: through she troubled sky. 
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First to the fight the large Hypsiboas flew, 
And brave Lychenor with a jav'lin slew: 10 
The luckless warrior, fill’d with gen’rous flame, 
Stood foremost, glitt’ring in the post of fame. 
When in his liver struck, the jav’lin hung; 

The mouse fell thund’ring, and the target rung ;* ‘ 
Prone to the ground he sinks his closing cye, 15 
And, soil’d inrdugg, his lovely tresses lie, 

“* ‘A spear at Pelion Troglodytes cast; 
Theccitissive spear within the bosom past; 

Death’ s sable shades the fainting frog surround, 
Afidplife’s red tide rans ebbing from the wound, 20 
Embasichytrog felt Seutleus’ dart 

Tiansfity and qyivey in his panting heart; 

But great Artophagus aveng’d the slain, 

And ‘big Seutleustumbkng loads the plain: 

And Polyphanus’ dies, a frog renown’d Q5 
For boastful speech and turbulence of sound; 
Deep through the belly piere’d, supine he lay, 
And breath’d his soul -againat tht face of day. 

The strong Lytinocharis, who view’ with i ire 
A victor triumph, und a friend expire, so 
With heaying arms a foaky fragment caught, 
And fiercely flung where Troglod ytes fought; 
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A warrior vers'd in arts, of ‘sure retreat, 
Yet arts in vain elude*impending fate ; 
Full on his sinewy neck the fragment fell, 35 
And o’er his eyelids clouds eternal dwell. 
Lychenor (second of the glorious name) 
SttRting advanc’d, and took no wand’ring aim; 
Through all the frog the shining jav’lin flies, 
And near the vanquish’d mouse tb? Victor dies. 40 
The dreadful stroke Crambophagus aflrights, 
Long bred to banquets, less inur’d to fights; W 
Heedless te runs, and stumbles’ the steep, | 
And wildly flound’ring flashes up the deep: * 
Lychenor, following, witlt a downwara blow | 45 
~ Reach’d, in the Jake, his unrécevexd Me; *° 
Gasping he roNs, a purple stream of blood - 
Bistains the surlage of the’ilvex Aood;, 
Thro’ the wide wourtl thé rushing entrails throng, 
And slow. the breathless carease figats along. 50 
Lymnisius good Tyroglypbus assails, 
Prince of the, mice Wat haart the flow’ry vales? 
Lost to théssajlky fares and rural seat, 
He came, to perish on the bank’of fate. 
The dread Piernoglyphasgiemands the fight, 85 


Which t&nder Calaminthius shung by. flight, 
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Drops the green target, springing quits the fue, 
Glides through the lake, and safely dives below. 
The dire Pternophagus divides his way 

Thro’ breaking ranks, and leads the dreadfal day ; 
No nibbling prince excell’d in fierceness more, 61 
His parents fed him on the savage boar: 

But where his lance the ficld with blood imbru’d, 
Swift as he movgl Hydrocharis pursu’d, 
“TT fal?’n in death he lies; a shatt’ring stone 65 
Sqxids on the neck, and crushes all the bone; 
Hés blood polliitep the verdure of the ptain, 

And from his nostrils bursts the gushing brain. 

Lycopinax with Borb’rocates fights, 

A blattgelesy free, whom bumbler life delights; 70 
The fatal jav’lin unrelenting flies, ” 

“And darkness sesls tne” zevitie croaker’s eyes. 

Lucens’d- Prassophag guts, wrth sprightly bound, 

Bears Gnissodioctes off the rising ground; 74 
Then drags him o Sepihe lake, deptiy ‘d of breath; 
Aad, downward plutging, sink his soul to death. 
But now the great Psycarpax shines far, 
(Scarce he so gre whose loss provok’d the war) 
Swift te revenge his fatwl j ie "lin fled, 

And through the liver see Pelusius déad; 80 
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His freckled corpse before the victor fell, 

His soul indignant sought the shades of hell. 
This saw Pelobates, and from the flood 

Lifts with both hands a-monstrous mass of mud. 

The cloud obscene o’er all the warrior flies, 85 

-Dighgeours bis brown face, and blots his eyes. 

Enrag’d, and wildly sputt’ring, from the shore 

A stone immense of size the war ryioz Dore ; 

°A load for lab’ring earth, whose bulk ta er Pee 

Asks ten degen’rate mice of midern days: ~ 

Full to the leg arrives the crushing ‘wounds ie 

The frog, supportless, writhes upon the ground.” 

Thus flush’d, the vigtor wars with matchless force, 


Till ioud Craugasides arrests- his course: 
Hoarse croak? “ag icents pb ecede; with fatal speed 
Deep through h the | beltpsreastshe pointed reed, “96 
Then, strongly tage, retern’d intbfugl with gore, 
And on the pile his reeking evel ‘bores. 

The Tene Sitophagus, oppréss’d with pain, 
Creeps from ; the a: Sp sate dyngers of the plain; 
And wheraghe ditches rising weeds supply... 101 
To spread their lowly shades beneath the sky, 
There lurks the silent mo <Teliew'd of Heat, ~ 


And, saf3 imbow y'd, avoids the chance of fate. 
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But here Troxartes; Phytauaitias there, 105 

Whirl the dire furies of the, pointed spear: 
Then where the foot around its ancle plies, 
Troxartes wounds, and Physignathus flies, 
Halts to the pool, a safe retreat to find, 
And trails a dangling length of leg behinda4G.. 
The mouse still urges, stil] the frog retires, : 
And half inaaggish of the flight expires; 
| Thea pious ardour young Prassus brings, 
Borvixt the fortutie of contending kings: 
‘Tank, harmless fips! with forces hardly grown, 
ly darts the reed in combats not his own: 116 
Which faint) ly tinkling on Trpxartes’ shield, 
Henggat the point;-and drops upon the field. 

° Now, nobly tow'ring o’er the rest, appears 
7A Gallant princesthecies transcends : his years, 10 
Pride of his s siré, and glery o & his house, 
And more a Mag i in combat than a mouse: 
His action bold, ‘yobest his ample fraine, 
And Meridarpax hig resound name. 
The warrior, singled from the fighting-ccowd, 125 
Boasts the dire Keanours of his arms aloud ; 
Then stating near Sglake, with looks elate, 
Threats all its pations with apprcachingsfate. 
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And such his strength, the silver lakes around, 
Might roll their watezs o’er unpeopled ground. 180 
But pow’rful Jove, who shews no less his grace 
To frogs that perish, than to human race, 
Felt soft compassion rising in his soul, 
“~1-+ook his sacred head, that shook the pole. 
Then thus to'all the gizing pow’rs began 135 
The sire of gods, and frogs, and inuuse, and man: 

What seas of blood I view, what worlds of slan?* 
An Iliad rising from a day’s campaign! 
How fierce his jav’Jin, o’er the témblingdake4, 
The black-fart’d hero, Meridarpax, shakes! 140 
Unless some fav’ring detty descend, 
Soon will the frogs loquacidus emp eft, 
Let dreadfui Pallas, wing’d with pity, fly, - 
“And make bee aegis Us.z0 ufor” his eve: 
While Mars, reful sent ‘ou his rattling car, 145 
Arrests his raging rivel of the war, 

He ceas’d, reclining with attentive head ; 
When thus the g. -rivus go * of combats said: 
Nor Pan ~ Jove! though Pallas take the Geld, 
With all the terrors of her hivsing shield; 150 
Nor Mars himself, thou-}“Mars in armane bright 
Ascend bis ear, and wheel amid: the fight; 
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2 
Not these can drive the desp’rate mouse afar, 


And change the fortunes of the bleeding war. 
Let all go forth, all heav’n in arms arise; 155 
Or launch thy own red thunder from the skies: 
Such ardent bolts as flew that wond’rous day 
When heaps of Titans mix’d with mountais” 
When all the giant-race cHormous fell, 

-And huge Ent€idJus was hurl’d to hell. 160 
* “Twas thus th’ agmipotent advis’d the gods ; 
Vig trom his thrane the cloud-compeller nods: 
Me&p-leagth’ning ng nunders run from polé to pole, 
Olyghpus trembles as the thunders roll. 

T hen*swift heywhirls the drandjsh’d bolt around, 
Atha lot dertsit at the.distant ground; 166" 
The e bolt, discharg’d, invtapt with ith WGatwing: flies; 
tind rends ite flarsi OBE ~throubhthe vakies SS 
Then- earth’ seahatatanty, the »*bblers, shake ; 
And frogs, the dwdilers i in the WAlers, Guakes 170 
Yet still the mice ‘Gdeehice their dread design, 
And the last danger tiyeats theGroaking li line ; : 
Till Jaze, that. inly “mourn’d the lontabey bare, 

* With strange assistyce fill’d the frighted shore. 

Pour'gfrém the neftbying strand, deform’d 
_to views” “35 


They mau.<>-a s=dder eexpected crew! 


as 


Strong suits of armour round their bodies close, 
Which like thick aivils blunt the force of blows; 
In wheeling marches turn’d, oblique they g0; 
With harpy claws their limbs divide below; 180 
Fell sheers the passage to their mouth command; 
“Tri st the flesh the bones by nature stand: 
Broad spread their bac4s, their shining shoulders 
rise ; 
Unnumber’d joints distort the’ lengthen’d thighs; 
With nervous cords their hands arg firmly biwd; 
Their rofnd black eye- balls in: ine bosess pliE''; 
On eight long feet the wond’rous warriors tread, 
And either end alee suppligs a head: 
“These to call crabs, amere moredlauiag ea 
But gods ha’ € other names for things than we, 
I Nowpebtete ete Jers FET TTNetim heir loins ae 
pend, 
The heyoes’ tails witl? sev "ving grasps they rend. 
Here, short oftfeet, depgi¥’d the pow.y to fly; 
There, without bag upg th the field they lie.* 
: Wreticu trom their holds,, sand stattetd all 
around, 2195 7 
The bended lances bene cumber*d « contd, 
Helples.* mazcment, feay pussuttg fed, fed, 


ioe fv 
And mad confusion thré ii thet cbs ea Sappear; 
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O'er the wild waste with headlpng flight they go, 
Or creep conceal’d in vaulted holes below. 200 

But down Olympus, to the westerp seas, 
Far-shooting Phoebus drove with fainter rays; 
And a whole war (so Jove ordain’d) begun, 


Was fought, and ceas’d, ip_one revolvir-“Taa... 


THE fND.p 
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